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HARPER'S WEEKLY 
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For the Coming Year 


will continue to be a 


PANORAMA OF THE WORLD 


Topics of INTERNATIONAL INTEREST will be fully treated 
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Jerome,a Poor Man - = = By MARY E. WILKINS 
A Tale of a Greek Uprising + By E. F. BENSON 








A Sequel to “The House-Boat on the Styx,” by 











JOHN KENDRICK BANGS WEEKLY DEPARTMENTS 
Will also appear early in the year. IZlustrated by PETER NEWELL. THIS BUSY WORLD 
(Enlarged ) 
ARMY AND NAVY LIFE eee 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


WILL BE PRESENTED BY SPECIAL WRITERS AND WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS (Illustrated ) 
W. D. HOWELLS 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


a a ‘ E. IRENAEUS STEVENSON 
There will be published during the year a series of articles on the West, written AMATEUR SPORT 


by a trained and careful observer, who will visit that part of By CASPAR WHITNEY 
the country in behalf of the Weekly. will remain the most important department 
of its kind in the country. 
10 Cents a Copy $4 00 a Year 
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STRONG SHORT STORIES by well-known writers 


THE EARLIEST YEARS OF BREAD-WINNING AVOCATIONS 
CHILDHOOD IN NEW LINES 
By FRANCES FISHER wood By CLARE BUNCE 


THE OUTDOOR WOMAN 
By ADELIA K. BRAINERD 


EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK 
Iilustrated by CANDACE WHEELER, ALICE C. MORSE, and others. 
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WOMEN AND MEN CEREMONY AND ETIQUETTE 
By COL. T. W. HIGGINSON By ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 
WOMEN IN SOCIETY AND AT HOME WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING 
. By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE By a New York Girl 
10 Cents a Copy PUBLISHED WEEKLY $4 00 a Year 
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The Christmas Number 
of 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


will be published on December 12 


It will include an extra Supplement, and have a specially 
decorated cover. Among other features of interest we men- 
tion a brilliant story by Mary E. Wi.kwns, entitled ** An 
Unlucky Christmas,” illustrated by CiirvorD CARLETON; 
the opening chapter of ‘* The Greatest of These,” a short se 

ial story by Manion HARLAND; and a variety of sketches 
and suggestions breathing the Christmas spirit, and conveying 
practical hints about Christmas dinners, Christmas shop- 
ping, and Christmaa gifts 

The Fashions of the Number will be extremely bea utiful, 
and appropriate to the season. 


A NATIONAL COUNCIL OF MOTHERS. 


N assembly of unique interest even in these days of 
LX many convocations is to convene this winter in Wash 
ington. From all parts of the country, from all sorts of 
homes, Women are to gather in council, to discuss neither 
their rights nor their privileges, neither the ballot nor tem 
perance, neither art nor literature. The questions before 
them will touch more vital issues than any of these, and 
bear a closer and more intimate relation to the life of the 
race and of the vation, for the council to be held is one 
of mothers, who, in the light of latter-day science, and in 
a spirit of judicial investigation, are to consider themes in- 
wrought with the welfare of their children 

Education, health, morals, development in the right di- 
rection, the best ideals, the highest progress in child-train- 
ing and child-guiding, will be fitly studied in this meeting 
of broad and fair minded women, who do not underrate 
their responsibility nor seek a crown of greater dignity 
than that which adorns the brow of her whom men call 
mother 

That the outcome of such a convention must be to the 
elevation of the home and the benefit of children wherever 
children are found, whether among the rich or the poor, 
may be taken for granted. In the comparison of views 
and the relating of experiences there must needs be a con 
centratiop of light on much that is now obscure, and the 
wise and sensible women who bring to bear on motherhood 
and childhood the results of thought and observation will 
deserve wel! of the community 

The rearing and moulding of childhood during the ear- 
liest years is largely in the hands of women. Men are en- 
gaged in bread-winuing; they cannot also stay at home and 
care for their sons and daughters. Here is the maternal 
province and the maternal opportunity. The little one 
receives at the mother’s hand the first impressions which 
go to make character, and these impressions are indelible. 
In the nursery, at the knee of the mother, the boy or the 
girl begins to make the future man or woman. 

Mothers sometimes awaken too late to the knowledge of 
what their power is, to the full comprehension of their 
exalted position. If in the coming council there shall be 
stress laid on the mother's pre-eminent distinction, that she 
is the first educator of and the most potential force in the 
growth and development of each new generation, the 
council. will mark an era, and deserve to be held in honor 

Doubtless the mothers, gathered for a few interesting 
sessions and much novel and thoughtful discussion, will 
carry back to their usual spheres of activity many sug- 
gestions and ideas which will benefit the children io their 
care. Happy children, born and reared in these sunshiny 
days, when childhood is appreciated, and the world un- 
derstands better than once what the Christ-Child brought 
with Him to this part of God’s universe! 


OURSELVES AND PROVIDENCE. 

kK XPERIENCE and the philosophy born of it, reve 

4 lation and the creeds springing from it, the best 
thought of the best minds—each teaches us that, inscruta- 
ble as the workings of Providence may seem, a beneficent 
order rules in them all 

We find it difficult always to believe this. Faith that 
in season of peace seems strong enough to otercome trib- 
ulation is apt to go down in the struggle of its first en- 
counter with disaster. We who suffer grow to believe 
temporarily in nothing but the reality of our own mis- 
fortunes. Like children, we decline to accept a state of 
affairs as well ordered or kindly in which the disagreeable 
is proved to hold the advantageous, So injured are we apt 
to feel, that we become guilty of an idle trick—we take a 
personal feeling that has been hurt and set that up in the 
very face of opposing Providence, as it were, crying out 
against an order that holds in it a remedy for all, while 
we insist only on the value of that in ourselves which has 
yet failed to prove itself the only essential 

The truth of it is, our wounded vanities are measured 
agninst the beneficence of Providence every day we live 

Some one, through illness or absence, loses a position 
which he bad filled with more than technical excellence— 
n position to which he brought all the love and loyalty in 
him. He finds, one day, that his old employer and the 
new apprentice are not disagreeing, as he feared, but that 
the relations between them are quite as harmonious as his 
own have been, and maybe more so. He also sees that 
the work, for which each was striving to do his best, is 
in no way injured by his absence, but prospering, as all 
good work must. And strmightway, if this be his first 
experience, he becomes for a moment disappointed and cyn- 
ical, and wonders what was the use of all his loyalty and 
devotion if his place could be so easily filled. He may 
even think bis old employer ungrateful for so soon be- 
coming reconciled to another skill and devotion equal to 
that which he bad supplied. He forgeta the kindly care 
with which Providence guards a work worth doing. 

For the beauty of Providence is that eternally the sup- 
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ply for all needs goes on, and the waste places of life are 
made fair again, and no record of disaster is left without 
consoling hope, for the newer generation to deplore. 

Death takes one of our number—a father, mother, wife, 
or child. The world for atime stops moving for us. That 
it should ever go on again, that any office once filled by 
the one who has gone should ever be occupied by another, 
or that any work left unfinished could go on, is but evi- 
dence to us, in our disordered state, of the heartlessness 
and cruelty of existence. . In our anguish we cry out 
against the idea that life in all its fulness, its eternal puri- 
ty and freshness, should still manifest itself in beauty aud 
majesty and undimmed glory, like an ocean from which 
ove cup of water has been dipped, bearing no sigu of that 
which has been taken away. 

Yet what would the world be to us of to-day if the 
roses enjoyed by others last year were never renewed for 
us? Or if the fruits of the earth, once plucked, were never 
replenished? What to the new generation of children 
would be the empty places which our own rent affections 
or injured vanities refused to see filled? 

Many of us, indeed, find it as hard to reconcile ourselves 
to the beneficent schemes of Providence as to what we 
call the ills of life. We rebel against an order which per- 
mits sorrow and pain, yet we envy those to whom glad- 
ness has come. How many of us every day rejoice in the 
good things that have come to our neighbor—rejoice that 
he has them, even if we have not? 

That Providence should smile on another as we our- 
selves would be smiled upon somehow injures our feel- 
ings of propriety. Yet if the things we individually want- 
ed are given to some One else, why should we not rejoice. 
Providence is still beneficent. We prove ourselves petty 
if we can rejoice only iu the good that comes to us. 


L. H. F. 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE BUSINESS REARING OF IMBECILES. 


\ J] HEN we see a whole community suddenly impover- 

ished, as at Claremont, New Hampshire—business 
stopped, banks closed, and family after family passing into 
the poorhouse—we see a calamity utterly unlike any mere 
disaster produced by any natural process, such as ship- 
wreck or cyclone or flo In this case the evil follows 
from the deatings of man with man, and under a commu- 
nity guided by law; it is in New Hampshire, one of our 
oldest commonwealths, and one supposed to be well or- 
dered; one where the so-called ‘‘ free-silver delusion ” was 
not held; one, moreover, into which the harvests of other 
communities are poured, more or less, every summer by 
the influx of summer visitors, so that it is not poor. To 
be sure, it is well known amoug those versed in such mat- 
ters that property is not guarded and protected in New 
Hampshire, as it is in its neighboring State of Massachu- 
setts, by strict laws limiting the investments to be made 
by savings-banks of the funds intrusted to them; still, no 
one would have believed that such a condition of things 
could be possible. It has been brought about, moreover, 
less by human vice than by human folly—first, the blind 
willingness of the poor and ignorant to trust any one of 
supposed experience and wisdom; and second, the vague 
ambition of that person to handle vast sums of money, 


«nd his consequent victimizing at the hands of incapable 


borrowers or recognized swindlers. So long as man has 
business intercourse with man, such things may bappen 
if not strictly guarded against by law. No mere social- 
ism or guarantee of the individual by the community can 
obviate it, for in this particular case the community itself 
has become impoverished and practically bankrupt. No- 
thing but education can do it, and that education must in- 
clude the very sternest of common-sense, which may be 
comprised for this purpose in ‘‘a few plain instincts and 
a few plain rules.” 

We must remember, in the first place, that a great deal 
is constantly done to keep whole classes of the commu- 
nity not merely in utter ignorance of business, but in « 
want of common-sense, by those who should supply train- 
ing. This applies especially to women; but it also ap- 
plies, in a degree, to other classes not directly in business 
—to clergymen, to literary men, and, in a less degree, to 
nll professional men. They are not encouraged to learn 
business matters for themselves, but are advised to depend 
on others who have learnt them professionally, just as 
people were formerly advised not to concern themselves 
about their own lungs or heart-valves, but simply to call 
the doctor. It is not considered quite ladylike for a young 
girl to inquire about stocks, or to have her own: check- 
book at a bank; even where she is wealthy it is prettier 
for her to ask papa for a check, and then ask her brother 
to cash it. One of the richest heiresses in New England 
told the writer a few years since that she knew absolutely 
nothing about any busivess matter, beyond the mere draw- 
ing of a check; that her father first, then her brother, 
then her husband, bad attended to everything else. An- 
other woman of independent property, whose brothers 
were eminent business men, told me that she never even 
attempted to balance her check-book; that she generally 
knew her account to be overdrawn at the month's end, and 
simply turned it over to her brother to adjust the matter 
by new deposits, as she supposed. As a rule, I suspect, 
the richer the woman, the less she knows about business; 
and it is a very rare thing for a woman to be seen at the 
meeting of stockholders in any concern where she is in- 
terested. It is, in fact, regarded as rather creditable to ber 
that she is kept thus remote from the knowledge of affairs. 

Nor is this confined to women only. A parish is apt to 
think it rather unclerical iu a clergyman to be seen in the 
region of ‘the Street,” or to collect his rents if he owns 
houses, or even to expect his salary on the precise day 
agreed upon. A really spiritually minded man, it is 
thought, would not be so particular. Publishers and ed- 
iters often think and speak of literary men us somewhat 
improvident, yet often help to make them so by failing to 
make their regular payments at the proper time. Then 
within these various classes the Lumbler members in 
turn suffer from the’more favored. Fashionnble dress- 
makers cannot pay their employees because fashionable 
ladies do not pay their bills. The minister or professional 
man keeps the butcher or grocer waiting because his own 
employers have kept him waiting. Sometimes they «are 
all kept in that condition forever. I have known country 
physicians who spent more in horse-hire to visit sick pa- 
tients than they ever got lack from those patients in fees. 
Af all this is true of these comparatively educated persons, 
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it is yet more true of day-laborers. If as much were done 
to train the non-business classes with knowledge as is now 
done to keep them nn d imbecile, the community 
would be more thriving than it is, because these classes 
would be less helpless. 

To correct this, the beginning must consist, as has been 
said, in ‘a few plain instincts and a few plain rules.” 
The first instinct to be trusted is that which bids us, 
whether rich or poor, not to put absolute confidence in 
any one adviser, either as to purse or to health, but exer- 
cise reasonable care for ourselves in both regards. We 
ure supposed to do this for our bodies, and it is only in 
serious diseases that we surrender the habit. Even then 
we scarcely give it gp cy We should do it also 
with other matters. No woman, for instance, should ever 
sign a paper without knowing exactly what it means, let 
her husband or the neighboring squire say what he pleases. 
No man should agree to the transfer of lzis little all from 
one form of investment to another without thorough state- 
ment of reasons aud the careful study of all the circum- 
stances of the case. There is no want of natural shrewd. 
ness in our race, and certainly no deficiency in the ability 
to ask a question. Nor is either sex without this. There 
is no question about the native or acquired sharpness of 
English gypsy women, or the wives of French shopkeep- 
ers, or the average American woman pricing calico. It is 
a defect in habit and application, not the want of any nat- 
ural endowment, which keeps them ignorant of more dif- 
ficult problems. 

There are, moreover, a few simple rules which any fa- 
ther can easily teach to his daughter, any brother in busi- 
ness to any brother who is out of business. One of these 
is that, as a rule, nothing can be had for nothing, and 
consequently that there is something wrong, or at least 
suspicious, in every particularly high rate of interest or 
especially flattering profit. They can be taught also not 
to let any property go out of their hands without proper 
security or something to show for it. Business is largely 
a matter of common-sense. Let the most domestic woman 
only apply to her little investments, if she has any, the 
same caution she would show in dealing with her cooking- 
stove or her washer-woman, and she will be safer than now. 
Another simple rule which would obviate mo_t financial 
calamities is the homely one * not to put all your eggs in 
one basket”; not to assume that because a given concern 
seems prosperous you muy leave all else and risk every- 
thing on that—a thing which lies at the bottom, no doubt, 
of two-thirds of the destruction in small properties. But 
let us never forget that Stevenson was right in his funda- 
mental maxim, and that the first duty, especially of the 
more defenceless classes, is to pay one’s way. ‘* When that 
is done,” Stevenson adds, ‘‘a man may plunge into what 
eccentricity he pleases. but emphatically not till then.” 
(Across the Plains, p. 381.) Tee 





TS recent representation of Die Meistersinger at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house, and the recitals given on 
the afternoon and evening of November 19 by Herr 
Rosenthal and an American pianist, Mr. Albert Lock- 
wood—the former concert taking place at Carnegie Hall, 
and the latter in the rooms of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
—forcibly recalled to the writer the performances of the 
same artists during the last London season, when Covent 
Garden ‘and St. James’s and the Queen’s halls were the 
scenes of action. 

: It was interesting to mark the different effects produced 
on foreign and local audiences. As regards the music 
drama, the conditions were unusually similar, for the 
casts were identical, and in both instances Signor Man- 
cinelli conducted the orchestra. 

That the listeners assembled in the Metropolitan build- 
ing should appreciate and delight in the manner with 
which the distinguished singers rendered soli and concerted 
pieces (regarded from the purely vocal stand-point) was 
scarcely to be marvelled at; but it was evident the more 
discriminating ones realized that the true spirit was want- 
ing, and on all sides one met with rebellious comments on 
the managers’ perversity in placing Signor Mancinelli 
rather than Herr Seidl at the helm. The Italian con- 
ductor is a very talented and experienced leader, only he 
is entirely out of his element in dealing with Wagner. 
The reading, which was tolerated by the London press 
and accepted as authoritative by English people in their 
country, stood forth in all its barbaric disregard of the 
composer's intentions and principles, and drew a very 
hornets’ nest of stinging disapproval about the ears of the 
offending, one-time favorite, Signor Mancinelli. 


Rosenthal, on the contrary, never stirred his English au 
diences to the pitch of enthusiasm kindled during his re- 
cent concerts in this city. The Beethoven Sonata, Op. 3, 
the Chopin B-flat minor Scherzo, and the Berceuse by the 
sume composer, the Henselt Berceuse, Liszt’s transcription 
of the Lindenbaum, and Herr Rosenthal’s own arrange- 
ments of themes by Strauss, and of Chopin’s most hack- 
neyed waltz—all of these pieces have figured for two 
seasons us the most bewildering attractions of Herr Rosen- 
thal’s wonderful programmes in the London concert-room ; 
yet, over the water, he simply electrified and astounded 
his listeners, while here a certain charm not previously 
conceded to be among this great pianist’s endowments has 
been discovered. 

Mr. Lockwood is gifted, and one cannot but regret that 
his first appearance was made under such adverse con- 
ditions. Roesenthal’s superb technique surcharged the 
musical atmosphere of the day. to the detriment of all 
lesser lights in the field, in which he shines forth with 
dazzling brilliancy. Mr. Lockwood, it is true, was kind! 
received, but people were not in a mood to weigh his ef- 
forts with due appreciation, particularly as the one ground 
on which he might have afforded pleasure and relief—the 
poetic, thoughtful side of interpretation—seemed to be 
absent, or was, at all events, so slightly represented as to 
prove the least satisfactory part of his art development. 


Mr. Danureuther’s quartette met with a hearty welcome 
from the cultivated and thoroughly representative audi- 
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ence ussembled in Chamber-Music Hall on the occasion 
of the first of the series of three chamber-music concerts 
to be given in the Carnegie Building by this well-known 
and valued association, 

A quartette in G-major by Dvorék, Op. 106, was the 
introductory number, and was played by Mr. Dannreuther 
and his associates with really splendid vigor and- much 
warmth of tone-color, The work is most interesting, aud 
its extreme technical difficulties stand in the way of its 
forming part of the repertory of any save expert per- 
formers possessed of time for adequate rehearsals. A de- 
lighfful contrast to this modern work, with its wealth of 
vivid color and rhythmic accentuation, its characteristic 
abandonment and Bohemian intervals, was afforded by 
the Haydn Quartette in F-minor, Op. 20, given with 
due regard for its quaint loveliness, although the minu- 
etto was perhaps a trifle too much in the mood of this 
day and time, lacking a certain stilted regard for chaste 
form inseparable from the dance-music of Papa Hadyn’'s 
period. In the work by Schiitt, Quartetie Op. 12, in F- 
major, Mr. Dannreuther introduced a new and thoroughly 
congenial composition—Mrs. Dannreuther, an admirable 
pianist, lending her efficient aid, and sharing in the ap- 
plause, liberally bestowed on the group of interpretative 
artists at the conclusion of the last movement, Allegro 
vivo (@ la Russe), which brought the concert to an end. 


At the Hotel Waldorf, on the afternoon of November 
24, the first of the Metropolitan Opera Musicals filled 
the new ballroom with a large number of the Tuxedo 
contingent, the Country Club and Cedarhurst sets, while 
the fashionable society of the town was also out in full 
force to encourage the business venture of Mr. Clarence 
Andrews, a widely known amateur and patron of the arts. 
The chief features of the musical were the solo numbers 
of Madame Eames and M. Plancgon. The lady graciously 
complimented her fellow-musician and townsman Mr. 
Clayton Johns by contributing as her introductory song 
the pretty ‘‘ Where blooms the Rose,” which used to be a 
favorite piece among Boston amateurs a few seasons ago, 
and even figured in sentimental fashion at the wedding 
ceremonies of not a few members of the Hub. Victor 
Harris's Madrigal was added, with the same genial desire 
to be of service to an associate 

An encouraging sign. and one which spoke well for the 
refinement and discrimination of those present, was that 
of all her soli Madame Eames made by far the greatest bit 
in interpreting Liszt's delicious ‘‘Comment disaient-ils?” in 
which her beautiful voice and her execution were shown 
to most marked advantage. An encore was given in 
Bizet’s ** Les filles de Cadix,” which followed Goring 
Thomas’s not very satisfactory chansonnette, ** April.” 

M.. Plangon selected Gounod’s *‘ Le Banc de Pierre” 
and the old-fashioned ** Tout I'Univers obéit a l’Amour,” 
and in the second part of the entertainment substituted 
“The Two Grenadiers ” for the “* Airdu Tambour Major” 
announced on the programmes. The cold which caused M. 
Plancon to thus change his solo for one enabling him to 
do better justice to his partially limited powers was most 
successfully hidden by the consummate skill of this al 
ways delightful artist. Two soli for the harp, a Valse by 
Hasselmans, and a Mazurka by Schnécker, charmingly 
rendered by Mlle. Edith Le Gierse, and Saint-Saéns’s grace- 
ful duet, *‘ Pastorale,” sung by Madame Eames and M. 
Plancon, must be mentioned as among the good things 
provided at this pleasant afternoon of music, happily in- 
augurating what promises to be a successful series. 
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OUR PARIS wo | 
2 LETTER & 
MONG the little novelties that are seen this winter 


4% are the huge bows at the back of the neck, bows that 
break the self-righteous line of the high stiff collar in which 
that prettiest part ofa woman’s head, the nuque, is always 
enveloped nowadays. For all the French tailor-made 
coats are made with high collars, flaring, with a slight 
roll, or straight, like a military collar, or cut in buattle- 
ments, or in some fancy shape. These collars are gener- 
ally cut separately and attached, since the straight back, 
with collar cut on, that was introduced into coats last 
spring was not only stiff, but extremely difficult to faire 
aller, as the French say—to make set right. 

Pretty little morning street gowns of checks—gray and 
black, black and white—or rough Scotch goods are made 
with coats with half-loose fronts and tight-fitting bucks, 
the edges bound with Hercules braid that shows in a black 
border of half an inch all around the garment, the front 
fastened across with brandcbourgs, the collar high and 
slightly rolling, with a very decided flare, and in the mid- 
die behind a fluffy cluster of large knots of soft faille. 
The hats worn with these are little stiff walking hats, 
with round or squarish crowns, brims slightly rolling on 
either side,a band of black velvet round the crown, and 
two stiff ostrich feathers standing straight on the left side. 
These same hats are softened and made more dressy for 
visiting by a band of lace over the velvet, and sometimes 
by a coquille of lace among the feathers. 

Oddly enough, the braided gowns that have created such 
a furor in New York, and were expected to be such a 
feature of the Horse Show which sets the fashions for 
you, as our Concours Hippique does for us, are not notice- 
able here as a feature of the winter's styles. French wo- 
men always find fur and embroidery more coquettish and 
becoming than braid, and embroidery runs riot over ev- 
erything, especially over the little boleros, which become 
more and more fantastic as the season goes on. 

Some of the newest and smartest of these are bordered 
with embroidered kid, as, for instance, a lovely gown of 
blue velvet is made, as nearly as I ean describe it, like 
this. Imagine a tight-fitting bodice, to begin with, fast- 
ening on the left shoulder and around the left armhole. 
The lower part of the bodice is cut out, beginning at the 
bust-line, so as to form crescent-shaped points, coming 
down on either side to give the effect of a pointed bolero- 
This bolero opens over a loose blouse vest of cream-col. 
ored Irish point lace over white satin, and outlining the 
crescent-shaped points are crescents of white kid embroid- 
ered in lines of black silk, between which are turquoise 
stars. The same turquoise stars border the bolero edge 
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on the velvet, alternating with quaint, fantastic figures 
embroidered in black silk. The corselet belt is of black 
satin. bordered with a tiny edge of turquoise velvet, and 
the collar of the same charming shade of turquoise, with 
high pattes behind, filled in with frills of Irish point, as 
are the long sleeves at the wrist. At the back of the col- 
lar is a huge bow of black ribbon. 

With this is worn one of Carlier’s new creations in 
black toques, for Carlier is one of the few persons who 
can get up a black hat without making it deeply and 
darkly and funereally black. She makes the crowns in 
quaint shapes out “4 damilie braided in with a slender 
mesh of shining, supple, black straw, while the edge is a 
thick ruche entirely formed of glistening black spangles. 
The only ornaments on the hat are two stiff little ostrich 
plumes, knots of geranium velvet, and Parma violets. 

This same sort of model was worn at the premiére of 
Le Partage. the greut success at the Vaudeville, in which 
Réjane has scored one of the triumphs of her artis- 
tic career The gown was of gray cashmere, the bolero 
was cut in very much the shape that I have described, 
while the flat part at the top was entirely embroidered in 
Parma-violet shades, with a little black to harmonize with 
the colors in the embroidered border of white kid. ‘The 
belt and collar were of violet and white striped ribbon; 
the hat gray, with violets and black plumes. ‘The extreme 
fancy for all shades of violet that rules at present I think 
must be a lingering souvenir of the visitof the Czar. Just 
why one associates violets with the Russian Emperor, as 
the corn-flower was always associated with the old Kaiser 
Wilhelm, I do not know, but certain it is that ‘* violettes 
du Tzar,” from perfumes to bonnets, set the fashions for 
the moment. 

Réjane wears a pretty new sleeve in Le Partage, made 
with three puffs at the extreme top, each one small, and 
each one a little smaller than the other. A charming 
gown seen at this premiére was made with one of the new 
pleated skirts. It was of brown cloth, and the pleats turn- 
ed away on either side from the narrow front breadth 
which formed a gort of panel, and were stitched down with 
a circular line of stitching, beginning on the hips two or 
three inches below the waist at the side, and extending a 
quarter of a yard on tothe skirt infront. All the stitehed 
part was bound with black satin, and the upper part of 
the bodice was made in the same way. 

It was nearly tight-fitting, and all of it made of cloth 
stitched over on to itself, and the stitching bound with 
black, so that it almost gave the effect of some undiscovered 
and deeply interesting new material. It wasturned away 
from a vest in front, and fell over the top of the sleeves in 
a large patte. The edge was bordered with green velvet, 
edged in its turn with the tiny band of black satin; and 
the belt was made in the same way. The vest was of 
white satin, with the usual veiling of Irish point; while 
over this were sewed pattes, or tiny paw-shaped pieces of 
white cloth edged with satin. 

Damassé, moiré, moiré poplins, crépe de Chine, and for 
less elegant gowns wool crépe seem to be the fabrics most 
used for little dinner gowns, reception dresses at home, 
and box parties at the theatres on the fashionable nights. 
These are made, first and foremost, with the charming lace 
blouses that are so much worn, which often have the pat- 
tern of the top part outlined with embroidery, either in 
silks or jewels, so that it simulates a yoke. Over this 


blouse comes the inevitable bolero, or a semblance of it, ° 


as in one of the prettiest gowns after this model, which 
had a skirt of green moiré, a blouse of lace, and a tiny 
bolero, which gave the effect in front of three crenellated 
pieces, each smaller than the other, and the largest at 
the under-arm seams. This was made of embroidery 
in fine pearls, jets, turquoises, and silver on a sil- 
ver background. What looked like simply a piece of 
embroidery at the under-arm seam was really a little 
bolero running around across the back. In light house 
gowns for reception and dinner wear one must not for- 
get the chiffon sleeves. Long sleeves are not worn on 
evening dresses, as so many papers have announced = But 
elbow sleeves, so far, I have not seen at all. Sleeves on 
ball and dinner gowns are simply butterflies of satin or 
whatever stuff the gown may be, made dainty and fluffy 
with pleatings of tulle and chiffon, or relieved simply 
with bunchs of roses or violets. The chiffon sleeves 
are long ‘‘ Bernhardt” sleeves, shirred, with two or three 
groups of gathers down the outside, and full at the top, 
with puffs capped by epaulettes made of the material of 
the dress. . 

These chiffon sleeves are seen with all sorts of materials 
and styles. Velvet gowns with vest and sleeves of chiffon 
and embroidered boleros are no less pretty made in this 
way than dainty striped taffetas, with chiffon yokes and 
sleeves and boleros with revers of plain taffetas embroid- 
ered with jets, or silks, or imitations of precious stones, 

KATHARINE De Forest. 








iIFASHIONS: 


EVENING WRAPS. 

cy all the expensive garments that go to make up a 

well-appointed wardrobe this season, the evening 
wrap stands foremost in beauty of coloring, fabric, and de- 
sign. Ball gowns are superb in the material used and in the 
trimmings thereof. Tea gowns are marvels of beauty, 
with their cascades of rich lace and long graceful lines. 
Reception costumes of wondrously woyen velvet and silk 
are handsomer than ever, but each and all fade into in- 
significance with the positively ‘‘ royal robes” that en- 
velop my lady en route for ball, dinner, oropera. The first 
night of the opera season the corridors and foyers of the 
Metropolitan Opera-house were even more brilliant than 
the interior of the house, and when the women, in their long 
cloaks lined and trimmed with fur, their hair elaborately 
arranged and with diamond ornaments, stood waiting for 
their carriages, the whole scene was like a painting of 
some court entertainment. 





LONG CLOAKS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


By far the handsomest of the cloaks for evening wear 
are those that are long, covering the entire gown. Some 
of the most exaggerated styles even have a slight train. 
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They are not made to match any costume, but are quite 
independent both in coloring and texture from anything 
with which they are worn. There is no fixed luw as to 
what materia! shall be used in the construction, but the 
rule must be followed of having the handsomest and most 
effective of everything — outside covering, inside lining, 
trimmings, etc. 

Brocades, which this year are to be had in an almost un- 
limited choice of pattern and quality, are excellent Tor 
these cloaks; the larger the pattern, the more effective it 
is, for there is so much opportunity to display it to its 
full advantage. Soft fabrics are better than the stiff ones, 
such as moiré, etc., and if satin is used it must be of the 
all silk quality, and the most flexible that can be found. 

In pale silver-gray brocade an exceedingly smart clouk 
has just been haw A the pattern of the brocade large 
silvery oak leaves on a plain satin surface. This hus the 
fronts lined with ermine, a high Medici collar faced with 
ermine, a broad yellow circle and girdle to bold the 
fronts in place, and just at the back of the collar is a full 
double bow of yellow uncut velvet. Inside the collar is 
a full frill of rich lace, the ends of which are not caught 
down in front, but hang in jabot fashion over the ermine. 
The lace is a quarter of a yard in width. 

UNCUT VELVET A FASHIONABLE MATERIAL. 

Uncut velvet in changeable effects is quite a favorite 
material also for the long cloaks. There is a silvery 
shimmer to it that is very rich and effective, and in rose- 
color or Nile green is particularly atiractive. 

Sable, otter, and lynx furs sre combined with this 
material, but not to the exclusion of ermine, the latter 
fur having a new lease of life this season, especially for 
trimmings and facings. One pale rose-pink uncut velvet 
cloak resembles greatly a tea gown of monstrous dimen- 
sions, to be sure, for the width of the skirts, the size of the 
sleeves, and the breadth across the shoulders are of exag- 
gerated proportions—this to prevent any crushing of the 
ball gown worn underneath. This particular cloak is 
made with a Watteau pleat which starts from a rounded 
yoke that reaches to the shoulders, The fronts hang 
loose, but there is a little curve in at the side seam. Broad 
lapels are turned back and faced with fur, and the Medici 
collar has an exaggerated roll back, so that it is apparently 
on a line with the revers. The lace inside the collar is 
sewed over white horse-hair net, which gives enough 
stiffness to allow of its being bent in and out in flutes 
without looking as though it were wired; while the ef- 
fect given is that the entire garment is lined throughout 
with ermine, it is not, but there is a lining of quilted 
satin of palest rose-color, with the quilted squares very 
wide apart, and not in the least like the stiff checker- 
board quilting that used to be in fashion yeurs ago. 


BISHOP SLEEVES. 


Bishop sleeves gathered in at the wrist and made with 
huge armholes are the warmest for evening wraps, but 
there are several other styles this winter, while some of the 
newest cloaks have no sleeves at all, but are a little on the 
old circular shape. In this fashion is one that is certain- 
ly very superb, of moss-green velvet, with cape collar of 
sable, and long stole ends of the fur banging to the 
hem in front. Lined throughout with pale blue satin, 
and wedding veil of tambour lace forming a frill inside 
the collar, and the ends falling over the almost priceless 
suble in front, this garment was quite as expensive as the 
most extravagant of women could desire. 

Plush is not really fashionable now, and yet a pale 
heliotrope pink plush cloak lined with white plush and 
trimmed with deep-pointed cape of heavy guipure lace 
and high Medici collar faced with otter and otter bands 
down the front did not look in the least ‘‘ old-timy.” 


FUR LININGS, 


In yellow, brocade trimmed with the handsomest of 
white fox fur is the most becoming cloak that can be 
designed. A short pointed yoke of the brocade made in 
one piece with the Medici collar ensures fit and style 
about the neck and shoulder, and allows of immense 
width for the skirts, the width being concealed as far us 
the waist-live in a most carefully cut and laid Watteau 
pleat, which is so arranged as to show the curve of the 
figure under the arm and above the hips. The fronts 
are also full-fitted to the voke, and the yoke itself is a 
mass of jewelled passementerie. Softest and whitest fur 
lines the cloak as far back us the side seams, while only 
the back breadths have yellow satin lining. 

It is not economy that advocates the use of part satin 
or even silk lining in preference to the all fur, but even 
the softest fur is heavier than silk or satin; aud then, too, 
is almost too warm, and, no matier how well cured, may 
rub off on the gown and leave a blurred mark. There 
are, of course, many cloaks mude up which are lined 
throughout with the fur, but they are the exception. 
Occasionally it is put as far as the waist-line, as well as in 
the front breadihs, but any common-sense individual 
realizes it is not suitable to live the full back breadths, 
which must of necessity be so wide and full when they 
completely cover the gown. Black fur is not often seen 
this season on the light cloaks, and instead the light furs 
are used, the reason given being that the black some- 
times rubs off on the laces and delicate tinted brocades 
and satins. 


PLAINER CLOAKS. 


Besides the gorgeous combinations and brocade, satin, 
lace, etc., there are worn exceedingly smart long cloaks 
of wool materials which are quite in fashion. . Modelled 
somewhat on the same lines, but without sleeves and not 
so full, is a pretty pattern in soft gray vicufia cloth, with 
broad turned -over collar faced with moufflon, and the 
fronts also faced with the same, while in tan cloth cof 
the same texture is a charmingly pretty garment trimmed 
with white thibet, but made with pointed cape of the 
cloth trimmed around with the thibet, and with a fasci- 
nating bow with long ends at the back of the collar. 
These plainer cloaks are considered smart enough for 
evening wear, and are peculiarly suitable for young girls. 
A dull peacock-blue chuddah cloth, trimmed with bands 
of natural-color ostrich feathers, and with a big bow at the 
back of the neck, and also at the throat, was quite smart 
enough to stand muster the other evening amongst all 
the gorgeous ones that were worn at’the opera, but it was 
equally well cut and fitted, and bore the stamp of a fush- 
ionable modiste in every line. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MILLINERY. 


X.—BABY’S SHIRRED BONNET 


TY HE frame of this bonnet is a cap of crinoline muslin 
| pleated to fit the shape of the head. The measures 
for the size must be taken from a point below the ear on 
ide to the same point on the other side carrying the 
measure over the top of the bead, and from the forehead to 
thw back of the neck, the exact points of measurement be- 


one 


ing decided according to how much of the head you wish 
the bonnet to cover. The flat wire tape, called “ ribbon 
wi is used to stiffen the edge all round; it is well to 
illow a half-inch extra in the size of the frame, so as to 
have enough to turn back over the wire, and in that way 
make it a neater edge The next thing to do is to bind the 
edge all round with a two-inch strip of bias material. 
The shirrings on this bonnet are made in single material 
hose given in Lesson No.8 were with the double thick- 
nesses), except that the edge of the brim is double as far 


is the first wire; this is done by turning in the edge and 
runners for the first wire in the same manner 

in Lesson No. 8 through the double material. The 
wires are run into tiny tucks, which are made for the pur- 
ind you must not neglect to put one in the oval at 
the back. There are eight wires in all going around the 
upper part, besides three in the curtain, and the bonnet is 
made in pieces. You first baste a flat oblong piece 

er the back of the frame, next put on the puffed crown, 
then the brim, and after that the centre-piece, which is per- 


making tie 


pose 


five 
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1iPE AND HAT. 
istration on front page. 

\APES and “ picture-hats” this season are carefully 
( J chosen to accord one with the other, and at the same 
time to be becoming. A cape from Félix with a Virot hat 
illustrates most admirably thisidea. The cape is of mirror 
velvet, pale rose veiled with Chantilly lace em- 

At the joining of the yoke 


coior 
broidered with steel paillettes, 


} 


there is a full ruche com 
pose 1 of knots of black 
velvet ribbon sewed in 
and out through poppy 
petals of crimped pink 
silk This ruche does 
not meet at the back, but 
leaves a space fora Wat 
teau pleat of lace at the 
middle The collar is 
arranged in very pretty 
frills, stiffly wired, and 
lined with whit lace 
Two big black velvet 
rosettes finish the collar 
inf front, and at the back 
of the neck is another 


rosette of velvet, with 
long ends which extend 
quite below the cape 

* Queen of Portugal” 


is the name given to the 


big hat worn with this 
cape. Itis made of black 
velvet, with full wide 


crown which is drawn up 
high at the right side 
At the left is a large bow 
of black satin caught 
down with a rhinestone 
buckle in front of a fan 
shaped trimming of four 
black ostrich feathers 


THE ASCENT OF 
THE BUCKLE 


W He can fail to ad 
mire the buckles 
of to-day? Such an end 
less variety of gold and 
precious i 
ver steel, or jet 
humbler 


stones, of sil 
and th 
imitations, va 
ried in size and shape 
No bonnet or hat 
quite ¢ m plete without 


scems 


one nesuling some w here 
in its trimming The 
waist and neck are also 


finished with every style, 

from diamonds to paste, 

from gold to pinchbeck 
As they can ascend no 


farther than our heads 
we will let them rest 
there, while we return to 


their beginning on the 
feet. It would be uscless 
to attempt to fix the dat 
of this beginning; for, as 


an old writer bas said 
shoes are almost as an 
cient as feet,” and bu 


kles on shoes are of great 
antiquity. We take the 
following quaint extract 
from a very old heraldic 


writer: ‘‘ He beareth or, 
two sandals sable, buc 

kles. or tyes arge nt, this 
was the ancient way of 


securing the feet of trav 
ellers, from the hardness 
of the country passage, and consisted of nothing else but 
a sole (either of leather or of wood) to which was made 
fast two or three tyes or latches, which was buckled on 
the top of the foot, the better sort adorned these latches 
with tmbrauthered work, and set them with stones.” We 
do know positively that buckles were worn on shoes dur- 
ing the fourteenth century, and perhaps earlier 

They were fashionable in England before Queen Mary’s 
time in every class of life from hut to palace. The la- 
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Baby's SHtRRED BoNNET 


boring classes were content to adorn their shoes with cop- 
per buckles; the higher classes wore solid silver and gilt 
on copper. Then they vanished for a time, and rosettes 
took their place; but they appeared again about 1689, and 
remained for one hundred years without a rival. After 
the French Revolution, in 1789, their popularity departed, 
and before the close of the eighteenth century they were 
fast disappearing, and in 1812 were quite extinct. 

In Evgland the shoe ornament had a political signifi- 





BACK VIEW OF PARIS CAPE ON FRONT PAGE. 


cance. During the Tudor dynasty no shoe was tolerated 
without a full-blown rose—a red rose ; the white rose was 
prohibited, as it represented the unhappy fortunes of the 
House of York, while the red rose was the emblem of the 
Lancasters, then in the ascendent. 

When the Stuarts came to the throne the roses faded, 
and then shoestrings were first worn; the beaux of the 
day had theirs tagged with silver, sometimes trimmed 
with silver fringes, while the poorer classes wore thongs 
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fectly finished with the wire at the edges, and £o finishes the 
edges of the crownand brim. All wires when drawn to the 
proper length should be bent to an L, as described in Les- 
son No. 4 for feather stems, and sewn firmly to the shape. 
Then draw up all shirring-threads, and tie or otherwise 
fasten off. he curtain fs the last thing to be put on. 
This is sewn to the edge of the shape, and all wires and 
threads finished as before. “Both the brim and the cur 
tain are much wider in the middle than at the ends; the 
shaping is done before you begin to put in the shirring- 
threads. 

This bonnet is illustrated without its trimming, to show 
how it is made to better advantage. The trimming is very 
simple—merely a bow on top, as large or small as the sim 
plicity or richness of the material requires; and ties, which 
are usually sewn on al the corners, though sometimes the 
ribbon is all in one piece and carried over the head from 
edge to edge, which makes a half-yard more necessary. 

These bonnets can be made from material cut on the 
straight, but anything shirred always looks better when 
cut bias. If possible the head lining should be of the 
same material as the outside. It looks richer and very 
pretty. 

A good addiiion to a brim of the kind made of single 
material is to take about a yard of lace four inches deep, 
and after completing the outside of the bonnet, face the 
brim with the lace, slightly full, and tie it to the first wire 
every inch or two, gathering in the edge to suit the width 
of the brim. . 


of leather, as some do even now. After the Revolution, 
during the reign of William III., a very small shoebuckle 
Was worn, not unlike a bean in shape. Indeed, we can 
scarcely name a shape or size that has not at one time or 
another been represented in this ornament. 

In 1781 a large square silver-plated buckle was worn on 
women’s shoes, and so large was it that the foot was al 
most hidden, and the wearer walked with difficulty under 
its weight. It is not surprising, after it reached this 
extreme of fashion, that 
1789 saw its disappear- 
ance—not final, however, 
for it reappears from 
time to time in the pres 
ent day, sometimes on a 
woman's shoe, sometimes 
on & man’s—an ever- 
changing fashion, but al- 
ways a thing of beauty. 
When kneebuckles were 
in vogue,our grandfathers 
vied with each other in 
the splendor of their buc 
kles, and many pairs are 
now treasured as heir- 
looms. They are to be 
found in all the inven 
tories of personal effects 
in the Just century in 
New York. 

We have recently look- 
ed wt an inventory, dated 
1774, that contained this 
item, ‘‘12 prs. old Silver 
Buckles.” In another,‘‘3 
Gold Buckles.” And one 
man had among his cloth 
ing, ‘‘an embroidered 
belt & buckle.” We have 
seen a large and beauti- 
ful pair formed of rows 
of paste set in blue en- 
amel and silver, that be- 
longed to a grandfather 
who was fond of show- 
ing them to his grand 
children, and of telling 
them of his first ball, 
when he was quite young, 
and how he danced a 
minuet with Miss Mayo 
(afterwards the wife of 
General Winfield Scott), 
and how he had the great 
misfortune to tear her 
lace apron with one of 
those same buckles. 

This old gentleman had 
also a pair of buckles 
curiously fashioned from 
conch shells, riveted with 
small steel ornaments in 
a quaint style; the 
story of their origin has 


been recently told in 
print. General Washing- 
ton met, in a street in 


Philade!phia, a poor Ital- 
ian with a basket of conch 
shells. He besought the . 
General to buy some, to 
which he answered that 
he had no use for them; 
the poor man persisted, 
and said, *‘ You could 
make them into buttons.” 
The General's fancy was 
caught; he bought the 
shells, and had them 
made into buttons, and 
wore them on a brown 
velvet coat, and by so 
doing set this old fashion 
of conch-shell buttons and buckles. The Father of our 
Country, as recent researches have revealed to us, had a 
decided penchant for well-made suits of clothes, suitably 
set off by chaste and appropriate buttons. 

The memory of the music of the old nursery rhyme, 
sung to us by our mothers, of ‘‘ One, two, come buckle 
my shoe,” still lingers with us, and no association of ideas 
antedates that of shoes with buckles, which was impressed 
upon us in infancy. CaTHaRIneE T. R. MaTHews. 
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CARRIE 8, BENJAMIN, OF DENVER, COLORADO, 
Chairman of Committee on Philanthropy. 


FIRST TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 


_o first Triennial Convention of the Council of Jew- 
ish Women opened in the city of New York on Sunday 
evening, November 15, 1896, amidst an audience subdued 
with ex pectation,and it closed at noon of the 19th, conscious 
of successful accomplishment and of general approval. 
The officers, delegates, and visiting members met socially 
on Thursday afternoon at a reception tendered them at 
Sherry’s by the members of the New York city section. 

This convention is an important item in the chronicle of 
woman's movements, inasmuch as the first large gathering 
of Jewish women, as such, marks an epoch in the fullest 
enfranchisement of a race whose purity of descent can be 
traced back in an unbroken line to Abraham and Sarah. 

Time was when the Jewish woman listened in sweet 
humility to her husband, when with heart and soul he fer- 
vautly prayed from the ritual, ‘‘ Lord, I thank Thee that 
Thou hast not made me a woman,” and in mournful resig- 
nation she responded in a low voice, ‘‘ Lord, I thank Thee 
that Thou hast made me what I am,” truly grateful that 
she stood no lower in creation. Time is, now that the 
prayer has been dropped, mistakenly it may be, from a 
new ritual, when she can say the words joyfully cogni- 
zant of their real import. 

The Jewish woman, always the crowned queen of her 
home, however high or humble, no longer feels that she is 
fulfilling the whole duty of life in her devotion to her 
own dear ones only. She has learned that without detri- 
ment to them she may extend her influence beyond her 
home, and that to take of the best wherever she may find 
it is her privilege, and to give of her best wherever it may 
do good her inalienable right. 

Be it the broader education that she to-day receives, 
the air of this land of freedom, or the spirit of the times, 
the Jewish woman has now learned the strength of organ- 
ization, and the opportunities it offers for study, self-im- 
provement, and upward growth. 

Therefore, out of the Congress of Jewesses at the Par- 
liament of Religions at the World's Fair in 1893 grew the 
Council of Jewish Women, ushered into the world in Sep- 
tember of that year, officered by women resident in Chi- 
cago, the city that gave it birth 

n October the first call for organization was sent forth; 
and to-day, scarce three years since its inception, it numbers 
four thousand members, in fifty-one sections, representing 
twenty States, the District of Columbia, and Canada, 

Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, its first, and now its second 
president, is well fitted to control a large organization. To 
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MRS. HANNAH G. SOLOMON, OF CHICAGO, 
President of the Council of Jewish Women. 


MRS. REBECCA KOHUT, OF NEW YORK CITY, 


President of New York Section, 


OF THE COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


her able and unceasing efforts in the formation of sections 
in the different States, necessitating many personal visits 
ou her part and on the part of her conscientious and inde- 
fatigable corresponding secretary, Miss Sadie American, 
the council owes its wonderful growth, and gladly ac- 
knowledges the debt. 

Membership in the council is open to every Jewess in 
the world. The dues are constitutionally fixed at one 
dollar a year, so that poverty need bar none. Its motto 
is ‘‘ Faith and Humanity.” 

Its work is the study of the Bible and Jewish history, 
of Judaism, and of the best methods of philanthropy. It 
seeks to improve the religious and mission schools for 
the children of its race and to form and foster new ones 
wherever needed. It urges the giving of personal ser- 
vice to the poor, and the restoration of the Sabbath to its 
pristine purity. 

So broad is its platform that on it stand women who 
obey every precept of the Mosaic law as expounded by 
the rabbis of twenty centuries past, those who follow the 
teachings of that Western rabbi whose congregation has 
adopted the Sunday Sabbath, and those more numerous 
ones who observe neither so much nor so little. 

Friends of the council feared here a rock on which it 
would come to grief. But the coolness of the president 
nt the crisis, and her rigid enforcement of parliamentary 
law, barred any theological discussion. The wisdom of 
this step was at once apparent; those of narrow view awoke 
to the justice of tolerance, the broader-minded to an un- 
comfortable consciousness of a liberality that said ‘‘ live” 
but forgot to add ‘‘let live,” and of a wholesale destruc- 
tion of ceremony and ritual accumulated through the 
ages, which, however hollow in their own eyes, did not 
justify robbing others of what to them remains a sacred 
inheritance. 

“‘A true Jewish womanhood, a Jewish life, and a home 
true to our spiritual inheritance, true to the flag under 
which we live, with faith in God’s providence, these are 
the ties that bind us, this the Jewish thought that shall 
belt the globe, bringing the message of higher life, spirit- 
ual aims and purpose, ‘ practising justice, loving mercy, 
and walking in modesty and humility before God in His 
light.’ For this have we come together.” 

With these words the president opened the convention, 
and at every subsequent session the hall was thronged 
by an interested public. 

The large hall was inadequate to accommodate all who 
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MRS. NELLIE L. MILLER, OF MEMPITIIS, 
Vice-President of Tennessee Section, 


WOMEN, IN NEW YORK CITY. 


sought entrance. The last evening session was therefore 
held in the beautiful Temple Beth- El, in upper Fifth 
Avenue. Its immense auditorium overflowed with an 
audience who came to drink and ‘fill their pitchers,” as 
Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson advised them to do in her 
charming address. The papers that were read evinced 
unusual intelligence, originality of ideas, and in more than 
one instance a daring courage of earnest conviction. 

It was ‘before a typical American-Jewish audience and 
from a Jewish pulpit that some startling words were ut- 
tered by a young woman from Buffalo. The strong ap- 
plause they called forth, as indicative of the spirit of the 
listeners — Jews all of them, orthodox and reformed— 
makes them well worth recording. She urged the loving 
study in circles of the New as well as the Old Testament, 
the beautiful teachings ‘‘of John, of Paul, and of the man 
Jesus, who learned them at Jewish knees and in the Jewish 
Temple.” Again: ‘‘ Your fathers and mine were the chosen 
people because they made themselves chosen. They had 
a message for the world. They gave that message and they 
lived that message. You and I, my sisters, will be chosen 
only if we too lowly listen and pass on what we hear. 
Two hundred—one hundred years ago self-development 
was a whisper. Now it speaks through a trumpet; it is 
the key-note of progression and of the age. We Jewish 
women dare not fall behind.” 

Hearty applause greeted all sentiments that touched 
upon patriotism, and these were not few. Said one of the 
women: 

‘* We Jews came to America not for gold but for civic 
freedom. We brought brain and brawn, We gave of 
them in full measure to the land of our adoption in her 
need, to free her from tyranny, to defend her honor, and to 
preserve her unity. The gold we gather we carry not 
hence to some distant Palestine. We erect hospitals and 
fill them, asking not of the sick or helpless, ‘Are you a 
Jew?’ 

** We build homes for tired age and orphaned childhood; 
we raise rich temples, it is true—can they be too rich for 
Israel’s God?—but on our way we stop to raise our fallen, 
our wretched brethren cast out penniless into the in 
hospitable world by imperial ukase—we raise them and 
teach them to walk erect in this blessed land, opened first 
to the world in the year of Israel's cruel banishment from 
Spain.” 

It is too soon to note the 
remarkable con vention. 


rmanent results of this 
Hundreds of families were rep- 








resented, and to other hundreds the press carried full 
reports. ‘The rabbis, one and all, hailed the general en- 
thusiasm with unfeigned delight, and predict a wide- 
spread awakening of interest that will effectually counter- 
act the growing indifference amongst the youug people 
They declare that the stimulus offered by the convention 
will prove a lasting impetus,and that in the study circles the 
women will find the inspiration to high thinking and high 
doing that breathes in the Prophets and is found in ‘the 
deeper meanings of the Law. In the renewed devo- 
tion to Bible study and a restoration of the Jewish home 
life of the olden days, and in the consequent absorption 
by the children of the old spirt of Judaism, they look 
to see these realize the value and blessing of their heri 
Lage 

For the heritage of Israel is an ideal faith, and its mis- 
sion is Peace Isapen R. WALLACH. 


MISTRESS AND MAIDS 


\ THAT a pity it is in these days, when even for the 

least busy of us living is such a complex matter, 
with all that there is todo and learn and enjoy in the few 
years that we have, that so much of this valuable time, 
und the attention of those of us whose vocation is to be 
mistresses of households, should be given necessarily to 
the question of how best to solve the problem of domestic 
service! 

We must all acknowledge that, in spite of our desire and 
determination to have it otherwise, an appallingly large 
portion of our energy is spent in plans for the affairs of 
the ménage; and even if we feel that the cause is well 
worth while, and know that the reason for most of our 
trouble can be indirectly traced back to the influence on 
the serving community of the ideas and principles on 
which our glorious republican government is founded, 
that does not make the exasperating friction so many of 
us have to encounter with our servants any more easy 
to bear. Theorists may cite causes and remedies, and 
prescribe rules of action for mistress and muid, or the 
masculine part of the community hold up in contrast to 
our grievances the efficacy of service in the business rela 
tions of an employer with an employee; we may start 
all kinds of organizations for improving the serving 
classes and their service, or educating ourselves in our 
attitude towards them, still we continue to suffer, and un 
der the existing condition of things are always liable to be 
drearily disappointed in those who serve us, although we 
may feel that we ourselves have done our best to be con- 
siderate and kind. Never can we be quite free from the 
fear of some trouble arising in the domestic horizon; but 
especially is the dread of changing servants apt to be 
present with those mistresses who have limited means on 
which to run small establishments, but a most natural and 
becoming desire to run them prettily and harmoniously, 
to be in accord with the accepted standards of the perio:, 
to carry on easily the every-day routine of work, to show 
hospitality and entertain pleasantly and decorously with 
out undue anxiety or effort. 

For those rulers over small domains who are not able to 
hire a competent housekeeper, and on her experienced 
shoulders shift all household responsibility, or by means 
of large wages exact perfect service, let us consider what 
may be done to relieve constant domestic worry and to 
make refined though economical housekeeping easy and 
possible. We must always accept as a trying fact that 
under any circumstances we may have to face unexpected 
difficulties and some bitter disappointments. 

First of all, it is to be hoped that any mistress who ex 
pects to keep the machinery of her household running 
easily and smoothly possesses that indispensable quality 
known as tact—most important bere,as in all other relations 
of social aud domestic intercourse. Happy indeed is the 
woman who, at the head of her small family realm, has 
been endowed with this attribute; for one of the great 
reasons for the difference between a harmonious manage- 
ment and one wrought with friction, or the peace or jar- 
ring in the lives of those who take their color and direc 
tion from a directress, lies in her power of using this de- 
lightful little quality, whose influence is nowhere felt more 
pleasantly than in the lower regions of the home. 

A few words judiciously spoken at the right moment 
will go further to win attention and care than repeated 
scoldings and orders at unfortunate times; occasional 
digressions, and privileges wisely given besides those 
required and stipulated for in the terms of engagement, 
will get in return extra work and aid in an emergency 
that also was not expected or asked of the server; and 
a certain kind of friendly intercourse—never on either 
side verging on familiarity—that may be carried on be- 
tween the employer and her employees, in which the atti- 
tude of mistress and servant is not constantly implied, 
goes far to establish between them a meeting-ground for 
mutual helpfulness and interest. Such simple means are 
a help to improve the relations of domestic intercourse, as 
any one who has tried them knows well, and there are 
many others which a tactful woman naturally applies to 
individual cases she deals with 

So, taking it for granted that our mistress possesses this 
happy gift of tact, let us see what other ways there may 
be of adjusting things to make the art of housekeeping as 
simple and free from complications as possible. 

Starting with a servant in the preliminary proceeding 
of engagement, it is here that much wrong and mischief is 
done on the side of both the mistress and the maid; and sad 
it is to think how little faith any one has in a written or 
verbal reference nowadays. For my part, I would much 
rather take the word of a servant who has proved to be 
trustworthy, about his or her fellow-worker, than trust 
to the references of strangers; for a servant will be very 
chary of giving praise to a confrére who does not deserve 
it, or vice versa. So, if one good domestic can recommend 
another, or if we know that the family from which one 
comes has usually turned out good specimens of the serv 
ing class, we can be pretty sure, in most cases, that this 
person will prove satisfactory. 

In the agreement on terms, work, privileges, etc., there 
should be a perfect understanding by both parties 
before any positive arrangement is made, and on the part 
of the mistress the requirements she makes and the 
privileges she agrees to give at the time of engagement 
should be carefully carried out, until the servant has be 
come a trusted and established member of the household, 
and will take in good part and understand the reason for 
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a change of work or increased or lessened responsibility or 
recrealion, 

All these matters having been satisfactorily arranged, 
and having taken u person into our home, what is then our 
duty toward her? 

First, provide good sleeping and working quarters, 

giving to each servant, if possible, a separate room, 
or at least a separate bed. In the bedroom sliould 
be a window admitting plenty of air and sunlight, 
good heating arrangements, an iron bedstead, painted 
a light color for cheer, with a comfortable mattress, 
good blankets. plenty of clean bedlinen, a comfortable, 
und good feather pillows. The furniture should be 
all wooden, with no upholstery, and consist of a bureau 
with several drawers and a looking-glass, a wash-stund 
with toilet arrangements, a rocking-chair, a small table 
with lamp to work and read by, and some shelves for 
books and knickknacks. There should be also a closet, 
or hooks with a curtain hung over them, for clothing, a 
ylace for a trunk, and mats on the painted wood floor. 
Below in the kitchen all must be arranged suitably for 
the convenience and comfort of the workers, with every- 
thing conducive to order and cleanliness. If possible, 
there should be a servants’ sitting and dining room, where 
they may see their friends; for in the matter of company 
a wise mistress will be indulgent. It is never worth while 
to keep in our employ one whom we cannot trust, and su 
let us also trust our servants in the selection of compan- 
ions, and allow them to have occasional visitors after 
working-hours, who shall be decorous in their behavior, 
leave at half past ten o'clock, and not partake of the food 
we provide; but with these stipulations let us encourage 
the young women who are under our protection to wel- 
come in the home which shields them their friends anid 
relations, masculine and feminine, and entertain them 
there properly and pleasantly 

The sitting-reom should be cozy and cheerful, with 
centre table, comfortable chairs, etc.; or if limited space 
will not allow such a room, and there is ouly the kitchen 
for the servants to eat and sit in, much may be done 
to make this pleasant and comfortable. Plenty of shelves 
must be arranged, that all cooking-utensils can be put 
away when not in use, a table for meals besides those for 
cooking purposes must be provided, and some wooden 
arm-chairs besides the ordinary straight ones. 

Let servants have their special china, linen, glass, and 
plated or tin ware, and every lady should muke it a stipu- 
Jation with her cook that the servants’ meals shall be 
properly prepared and served. Of course, in the kitchen, 
laundry, butler’s pantry, etc., there must be every con- 
venience for work, and every necessary article for dust- 
ing, washing, cooking, etc., with plenty of glass and china 
towels; for we cannot expect good results if we are eco- 
nomical in providing the means of accomplishing them, 
and having every facility ready will make cleanly, orderly 
living an inducement. 

In regard to the servants’ privileges, it is an understood 
thing that they are to have every other Sunday afternoon 
and evening out, which, in a household where a limited 
number are employed, usually necessitates an early Sun- 
day dinner. This trying change to those accustomed to 
late dining sometimes can be avoided by a compromise, 
the cook agreeing to take the daytime and returning 
to cook the late dinner, the waitress in the same way 
returning to serve it, or another maid taking her place; 
but unless it is otherwise arranged the usual Sunday time 
is a servant's right; and besides this each one should have 
one evening out a week, and an occasional afternoon for 
shopping, ete. 

In the details of their work much naturally depends on 
the number of servants employed and the size of the 
household, which varies from the modest little ménage 
that a maid-of-all-work is expected to carry on alone 
to the pretentious establishments where a retinue of chefs, 
kitchen-maids, butlers, footmev, and men and maids for 
every detail of service are employed, with a housekeeper 
at their head, who manages the whole system of compli- 
cated domestic machinery. 

On a less extensive scale than these grand establish 
ments are the many homes Where from four to ten servauts 
do the work, the lady of the house herself louking after 
the marketing, and personally supervising her employees 
Recently in New York, and probably elsewhere, a few 
ladies whose households are of this order have started the 
custom of having a visiting housekeeper, who may run at 
the same time several of these homes, coming iu for an 
hour or so each day to assist the mistress and relieve her 
of some of her domestic duties. 

This is a pleasant occupation and means of livelihood 
for a person who has had experience in refined house- 
keeping, as she can, while attending to such work, muain- 
tuin at the same time an independent position, have 
her own home, and a most pleasant relationship with 
her employer. Such service commands from ten to fif 
teen dollars a week, and is conducted in the following 
way: Every morning, early on her arrival at the house, 
the visiting housekeeper goes first into the kitchen and 
looks over the stores left from the preceding day. She 
then is ushered into the lady’s private room, and together 
she and the mistress talk over the arrangements for the 
day, what company is to be entertained, the menus for the 
different meals, etc. The mistress then makes any com 
plaints that she has of the cooking or service, aud after 
possibly half an hour’s chat upstairs the housekeeper re 
turns to the kitchen, consults with the cook, makes out a 
list for marketing, gives the orders for the day, makes the 
necessary complaints and suggestions to the cook and the 
other servants, notes carefully that everything is as it 
should be in the household, and finally takes her depart- 
ure from the house, going thence to market and stores to 
leave the orders. In this manner the head of the house is 
relieved of much responsibility; and whenever a new ser- 
vant is to be engaged, it is the housekeeper who makes all 
the arrangements, and initiates the new person into the du- 
ties of the position. 

We cannot here define the duties that devolve on the 
various domestics, and we will only give a few sugges- 
tions, that apply to all alike, whatever their particular po- 
sition, and which in households where harmony is desired 
should be carefully carried out. 

Above all things, nothing is more important than to 
establish and preserve a perfect system in the work; ari 
this system should be the result of very careful study on 
the part of the mistress, who should pian out thoughtfully 
the right division of labor and the right hours, so as to 
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procure the best results at the smallest expenditure of 
time and money. 

Before a new servant arrives the lady of the house 
should have ready a schedule on which is written clearly 
the days of the week and the hours of the day, aud against 
them the requisite work for each hour for this neatloulay 
person to do. Together the mistress and maid go over 
this schedule, and if the servant has any suggestions or 
objections to make, the lady will of course give heed to 
them; or when the servant finds, after a little trial, that she 
can systematize her work better by a pew order of arrange- 
ment, the mistress will let her experiment, and if the re- 
sult be satisfactory, alter the old schedule. But whatever 
the system is, it must always be maintained without break 
or interruption, a lady never making unexpected demands 
on a servant's time, or calling her off in the midst of her 
work to go on an errand, or for any other reason, unless 
a real emergency arises. In the same way in giving her 
orders to the cook a lady should be careful to muke her 
visit to the kitchen at the same time every day, that the 
cook may know when to expect her, and have everything 
ready and in order for the visit. Not, of course, that a 
mistress is not privileged to enter her kitchen at any time 
that she wishes, but nothing is more annoying to the 
ruler of that domain than to have to stop her work, or 
have it delayed and her system upset, by the thoughtless- 
ness of her chief. 

In addition to giving her daily orders, and séeing that 
they are carefully obeyed, a lady should make a thorough 
inspection of the house each day; and although constant 
fauit-finding and nagging are never advisable, a few words, 
spoken advisedly at the moment of any slight in the work, 
will probably secure better attention to details in the fu- 
ture. 

With such management and good feeling and under- 
standing on both sides much may be done to make easy, 
comfortable housekeeping possible, and to secure that har- 
mony that all of us so long for and prize so highly in our 
households, and when we once have secured it should do 
everything to preserve. 

In ending | might give as my opinion that the best way 
to procure a good servant is to begin with the raw mate- 
rial, taking a foreign servant just landed, or a young Amer- 
ican, Such a person has nothing to unlearn, and being 
instructed into our ways, with very careful training, usu- 
ally turns out bappily, although of course such training 
means labor and patience and forbearance from a mistress. 
If the stock be good from which the youug person 
comes, and if he or she is naturally willing and desirous 
of learning, the best kind of a domestic ix often evolved 
from what at the start seems to be a hopelessly unprom- 
ising specimen, and we are well repaid for our pains. 
The only discouraging part of such a method is the one 
complaint constantly quoted against it—that when we have 
turned out our capatle, good servant, he or she is apt to 
seek higher wages than we can afford to pay. The reme- 
dy for this is by starting with low wages and gradually 
increasing them, and if even at our highest figure they do 
not meet the demands of our employee, we muy at least 
console ourselves from an altruistic point of view with the 
thought that we have done something for humanity in gen- 
eral and one individual in particular by sending a well- 
trained servant into the world, which is, indeed, a rea! act 
of charity to others, however thankless a task it may seem 
to have been for ourselves. 

Anna WENTWORTH SEARS. 


A LOUIS XV. 


CHARACTERS: 


FAN. 


Sreruanie 


Sceng.—A Ballroom. 

Stephanie. I'm very tired of dancing. Aren't you? 

Jack (reproachfully). How could I be? But here's a place 

for two 

Behind these palms. There now. You're like a Queen 

Of Ether, in that spangled grenadine. 

Stephanie. You stupid man! It’s gold - embroidered 

mull! 

Your knowledge of girls’ gowns is pitiful. 

1 don’t believe you know a silk from lawn! 

Jack. 1 hardly ever notice them, I own. 

Material is immaterial; 

"Tis not the gown that is ethereal, 

Nor queenly either. Let me have your fan. 

Stephanie. 1 wonder if I'd better? You're the man 
Who broke my last. This Louis Quinze is new- 

A present to me. 

Jack (taking it). Yes? I guess from who! 

It looks like him, for all the sticks are gold. 

We'll call him ‘‘ Money-bags.” 

Stephanie ( flushing hotly). Jack, you're too bold! 
Remember, please, in speaking, he’s my friend, 
And father’s. 

Jack (doggediy). What of that? for I contend 
I've right to call him what I choose, you see. 

Stephanie (with dignity). Perhaps to other people. 

fo me, 

Jack (drawing back). You don’t mean you've accepted 

him? By Jove! 

T would have thought that you’d go in for love, 

Not money. Why, he’s cross, and bald, and old! 

(Bitterly.) However, he is laden down with gold! 

I'm disappointed in you, for my part. 

I thought at least you had some little heart. 

I'd lost all faith in women except you, 

And now I'll have to give that faith up too. 

Stephanie. You jump at everything, just like a man! 
Dear me! You are so rough! Give me the fan. 

Is it impossible that I should love 

A man some older than 1? 

Jack. Stars above! 

Some older! Why, he’s more than twice as old! 
Stephanie. He's just as old as father. 
Jack. 

That ‘twould be just as sensible for me 

To marry old Miss Brown; because, you see, 

The case is parallel. She's mother’s friend 

And just as old; has money without end— 

Stephanie. The difference is, you do not love her, though. 

Jock. Come, Stephanie! Own up tome. I know 
You're not in love with him. Be frank with me. 

Stephanie. 1 love him—yes. 


Jack. 


Not 


Well, I hold 
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Jack. Oh, some, undoubtedly. 
But [ mean, do you love him as you should? 
Stephanie. Well, that depends upon what's understood 
By love. Iam not passionate, ‘tis true. 
I never could love madly, as some do. 
I could not pale and tremble at his gaze, 
As Duse does in one of her love-plays. 
His voice does not bring tears into my eyes, 
As does her hero's. Then my fan I prize 
‘Too much to clasp it so it breaks, because 
He tells me that he loves me—as she does 
In that last play of hers. 
Jack. Yet, Stephanie, 
That is not it. Come, own up honestly; 
You've sold yourself for money, that is all. 
Your father fears he’s going to the wall, 
And you have promised this to ease his fright. 
nie (with dignity, rising). 1 will not listen to you 
You've no right 
To speak so to me. Leave me, please, alone, 
Or let us go and find my chaperon. 
Jack. No: Siephanie! Sit down. I'll spesk to-night, 
And never further trouble you. The right? 
Perbaps [ have no right, unless it be 
The right of having served you faithfully 
All these long years. I have no right, unless 
You give it to me. Look up. Can’t you guess? 
Can't you believe me when I tell you how 
I've loved you since we first met until now 
With strong love, which grew stronger day by day— 
Ah, listen, Stephanie! Don’t turn away!— 
With love which must grow stronger through the years?— 
Why, Stephanie! Your eyes are full of tears! 
Is it so sad, or are you—- There! You see 
You've snapped your pretty fan!— 
Ah, Stephanie! 
LAURA SPENCER PORTER. 


WOMAN’S COURAGE. 


‘INCE civilized man has, for ages, always looked on 
\) woman as a contrast to himself, it is but natural, as 
well as consistent, that he should regard her as timorous. 
Indeed, her timorousness, as a supposed offset to his abun 
dant courage, has beeu considered not a weakness or defect, 
but a charm, and is still so considered by the mass of ou: 
sex. Fully aware of this widely cherished opinion, she 
often tries to deserve it by appearances, when not justified 
by facts. She frequently seems frightened from trifling, 
insignificant causes, from bugs, bats, mice, and the like, 
when it is only seeming, because it pleases men, and gives 
them an me gern of pretending to protect her where 
protection is entirely needless. Poor, dear, little crea- 
tures, thinks the average man, how could they get on were 
we not at their side to allay their terrors and shield them 
from danger? 

The important point to arrive at in this matter is, are 
women really so timid, or anything like so timid, as they 
are commonly reported to be? They have not, usually, 
the bravery, the courage, the fearlessness, that man has— 
not the same kind, at least; and hence he infers, with 
thoughtless egotism, that in the main she is destitute of 
it. In what is ordinarily understood as physical courage, 
the sort that is required in personal encounter, in battle 
with the terrible forces of nature, with the destruc- 
tive elements, with hideous sights, revolting scenes, with 
ghastly wounds, with agonizing torments from which 
their sensibility, their acute sympathy revolts, she is not 
by any means the sharer with mav, nor does she make 
any approach to him. She has neither the strength of 
body uor the quality of mind to contend with such things 
generally. Combat, battle, the imposal of shocking wounds 
or excessive pain, repel her necessarily, strike her as inhu- 
man—indeed, they are so—and she, asa rule, instinctively 
shuns them. 

Not always, however, as numberless examples show. In 
nearly all the modern wars she has, in individual cases, 
served as a soldier most brilliantly and effectively in cam- 

.paign after campaign, without the least suspicion of her 
sex. When her patriotism has been thoroughly aroused, 
when her country has been sorely pressed, as in the invasion 
of Spain by the French early in the century, and of the 
Netherlands by Philip IT., she has, in groups and bands, 
fought with desperation to the bitterenc. The memor- 
able heroic defence of Haarlem by three hundred women 
against fearful odds proves what they are capable of, how 
grandly they may rise above their sex in the bloodiest 
unrelenting contlict. It has often been said that nobody 
knows what a woman may do. Certainly nobody knows 
to what extent of self-sacrifice she may go, even to inevi- 
table death, with dripping weapons, defensive and offen- 
sive, in her delicate but frenzied hands. The gentlest, 
kindest creature may be so stirred by a lofty enthusiasm 
as to fight in the ranks with sacred fury. 

She is far more civilized than he—he must impress her, 
in many things, as little less than a savage—and has, in 
consequence, no occasion for the fierce, vindictive, deadly 
attributes that mark and cling tenaciously to him. She is 
better off, a more complete, well-balan character, with- 
out them; and they never take possession of her unless 
she be foully wronged or wrought to the highest pitch. 
Her courage—for it is strictly this rather than intrepidity 
—is of a superior order, larger, deeper, more human, more 
dutiful, than his; is usually altruistic in its tendency. It 
involves self-denial, self-consecration, suffering for others, 
totally unalloyed with hard, brutal bravery. It often in- 
volves fortitude, the highest reach of mortal aim and val- 
or. Most women willingly, eagerly endure for the race 
what man would not endure for any consideration, and, 
having once endured, could not be persuaded to repeat by 
any offer or compensation under the heavens. Their 
courage, more mental and moral than corporal, is like to 
leave a degree of lustre in its train—not the unmistakable 
trace of selfishness which springs from man, and shines 
for a while with a cold, secular, fallacious glitter. They 
will face the greatest perils serenely; they will bear pain 
throu gh months, through years, with an equanimity which 
their brothers invariably admire though they cannot un- 
derstand. 

The highest courage is tested before certain death. 
Any one may confront death, may defy it, may seem to 
woo it, re turn pale and lose nerve in its immediate 
presence. woman is often frightened when the peril 
is very slight, when there is no serious cause for alarm; 
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but she grows calmer, cooler as the peril increases, and 
becomes coolness itself with the removal of the latest 
doubt. She.passes away, after an illness short or long, 
even with more resignation or indifference than man does, 
though, as a rule, death is rather an angel of peace than 
the absurdly called king of terrors. ot many women 
have perished on the ‘old, almost none in this country, 
but those who have, as in the great French Revolution, 
awoke the admiration even of the rabble of the Parisian 
populace. Marie Antoinette laid ber head upon the block 
with a lofty scorn for her relentless foes, surpassing her 
royal husband in her magnificent demeanor. The many 
tiled women who followed her, of proud lineage and his- 
toric fame, delicate of taste and breeding, nursed in every 
luxury, and reared amid the finest etiquette, saw the axe 
without a tremor, and received it like stoics. 

Those unacquainted with the inner strength of woman, 
her reserved force, have been amazed at the accounts: re- 
ceived of her conduct on vessels lost at sea. It might be 
supposed that with fire in mid-ocean, with a terrible leak 
or a howling storm, when she was on the eve of trusting 
herself to « small boat in a waste of. wild waters, or ex- 
pecting every moment to go down, she would be either 
paralyzed with fear or shrieking with terror. But they 
who have seen her in that awful situation have marvelled 
at her perfect self-possession, her presence of mind, her 
invincible courage, and have wholly changed their opin- 
ion of her nature. She is apt to prove herself, on a pinch, 
the bravest of the brave, the most undaunted of souls. 
She may scream at sight of a harmless snake, or faint 
before a trickle of blood, but she will Jook death in the 
face with unflinching gaze. In truth, she requires some 
stress of circumstance, some great occasion, to disclose 
her courage to the best advantage. She is most a heroine 
when her surroundings ure the most heroic. 

Woman's courage can always be judged by its seeming, 
but man’s cannot be; for it is scarcely accounted a virtue 
with her, while with him it is sovereign. At the critical 
moment his heart may sink, his nerves may falter; but 
he will summon his will, his native pride, to his aid ; he 
must rise above himself, come what may. Thinking with- 
in, he is resolved without, and, to the eye, calmly meets 
his fate. She has no such inner resources ; she does not 
need them. Her duty is plain, and she can not shirk it. 
The becoming, which has ever ruled her life, will not de 
sert her in extremity. She confides in Nature, who sus 


tains her, as, ultimately, she sustains every loyal, loving 
Junius Henri Browne 


soul. 





NE is very much mistaken jf she thinks that «ll girls 

care only for frills and furbelows, dances and teas! 
There are many who, when they first come back to town, 
say to themselves, not, ‘‘I am going to have a gay win 
ter, I am, in society,” but, ‘‘ What can I do to help my 
poorer sisters during this long cold winter which threatens 
us?” 

They are all anxious to do something, and belonging 
to Saturday morning sewing-classes, where they are sup- 
posed to teach the littie children of the poor how to use 
the needle, does not exactly seem to cover the ground, 
simply because the girls have probably never learned to 
sew themselves, or at least not learned enough to be able 
to teach others. 


A most thoughtful and practical young woman has hit 
upon a new idea—at least new to New York—but she bor- 
rowed it from one of her English cousins who lives away 
off in the beautiful island of Madeira. English women 
love to visit the poor, and as we love to do everything 
English, we are beginning to realize what happiness it 
gives us to help others. The new idea, which is now under 
full swing and bringing forth no end of good fruit, is 
* caring for the sick.” 

The girl spoken of who borrowed her idea from her 
English cousin took, last summer, a private course in 
medicine, She devoted her whole summer to study, and 
us sbe lives all the year round in the country, she found 
the village physician not only a good friend, but a great 
help in every way. She now gives up three hours of 
every morning to the care of all the petty ills of the poor 
villagers. She has opened a small room on the ground- 
floor of her father’s house, which she has fitted up com- 
fortably, and there, from ten until one o’clock, she receives 
the r women and children, and very often old men. 

Of course they only come to her with their minor ills, 
or to ask advice, but in all cases she is prompt and ready 
to help them in every way in her power. For any serious 
case she has made an arrangement with the village doctor, 
and his charges are according to what she thinks best. 

Of course the girl who does this good work asks no re- 
muneration. She is fortunate enough to have money to 
spare, and loves to spend it on others. She is never hap- 
pier than when binding up a sprained wrist or spraying 
out a sore throat. 

One of the girls in town has become jealous of her 
country friend, and has said to herself,*‘ Why should I not 
do the same?” So she has also taken a course of medi- 
cine, and if she once begins, what a field for all the girls 
in town! 


Most delightful ane are being made up to spend the 
evening at the St. Nicholas Skating-Rink, in West Sixty- 
Sixth Street. The girls love to have an excuse to make 
up parties to go somewhere, and before the ice gets thick 
enough on the neighboring ponds to venture out to skate 
on them, or at Central Park, it is such fun to “ make be- 
lieve” do so, and skate under a roof. 

A party of twenty has been formed to go up to the rink 
next week, spend the evening skating, and come back to 
the house of one of the girls for supper. This is going to 
be a ‘‘ Dutch-treat”” party, so far as admission to the rink 
is concerned. 


One of the many November brides gave her bride- 
maids such a beautiful lunch two days before she was 
married. She took her favorite color, yellow, for the color 
of her table decorations, and the effect was charming. 
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In the centre of the table was a large oval basket, very 
low, massed with exquisite yellow chrysanthemums and 
muaidenbair feru. A large bow of yellow satin ribbon in 
the centre had coming from it long ends which reached 
to the edges of the table. In and out of these ribbons were 
placed the bonbon - dishes, sulted almonds, etc.; small 
cakes wére tied with narrow yellow satin ribbon. At 
each phd may was a large yellow chrysanthemum. The 
candle shades were white and yellow. 

It was, iv fact, the daintiest and prettiest luncheon given 
in New York in many aday. The bride carried out the 
same idea of yellow at her wedding, when the altar was a 
perfect mass of bright golden chrysanthemums. 






ANSWERS-TO'3¢4 
CORRESPONDEN 


A Sunsortuer —A entertainment for the young people would 
he an evening magic-lantern exhibition. Ask or hire some one who 
can explain luterestingly to exhibit some well-chosen photographs ar- 
ranged on slides, The photographs may illustrate some trip, or some 
of the masterpieces in foreign galleries, or the buildings in foreign 
towne, such as the buildings of Oxford and Cambridge in England. 
If the lecturer is clever, he will introduce witty remarks and te!! 
amuring little sturies, and the entertainment will be most enjoyable. 
After the exhibition serve a supper consisting of salad aud sandwiches, 
jees and cake, to the young people, and finieh the evening with 
dancing or games 

A. B. C.—An invitation to a formal reception demands no answer 
nnless one is requested in the invitation.—A physician always uses his 
title on his visiting-cards, 

Constant Reaver.—A young lady living in the same house with a 
maiden auut of the same name should have her cards engraved with 
her foll name, as Mies Susan June Brown, to prevent confusion. ‘The 

resent fashionable size of card for a young lady is one three and a 
halt inches long by twv and a half inches wide; the engraving may be 
in block type or running script, the address in the lower right corner, 
and the day, if she has une, in the lower left corner. It is difficult to 
suggest an entertainment for young people which does not include 
dancing or a game with prizes, but a game of rhymes might anewer 
Give each guest a pad with a pencil. The pads may be made pretty 
souvenirs of the occasion by embroidering or painting backs for them, 
fastening the backs to them with loops of ribbon and bows so that 
they may be hung on the arm, and having attached pretty little colored 
pencils, The guests being supplied with writing-materials, and 
all being seated, some one gives out some words that rhyme, and 
every one must write a stunza using these words; after a limited time 
the rhymes must be done and read aloud. Another game of the same 
description is the telegram game: ten initial letters are given our, 
and every one must write a concise and clear telegram of ten words, 
using these letters, in a limited time. Such games cause much fay, 
aud, where the company are clever, are delightful, Supper should be 
served from one table to the gnests, who may be seated informally 
about the room, The refreshments may consist of chicken salad and 
sandwiches, ice-cream and cake, and coffee in demi-tasees.—A piano- 
cover ix no longer fashionable; instead wee a piece of tapestry, bro- 
cade, or some fancy «ilk or embroidered muslin, and drape it grace- 
inlly and carelessly on the’piano. A few pieces of bric-d-brac, if they 
do not interfere with the sound, may be placed on the top of an up- 
right piano, 

A. K. M.—It is not obligatory for a guest who attends a wedding re- 
ception to leave cards; in dving so, however, a gentleman should leave 
one for the host, another for the hostess, and one each for the bride 
and groom; a lady need leave only a card for the hostess and an- 
other for the bride. If unable to attend, a person should send cards 
in thewsame way in separate envelopes, one envelope addressed to the 
host and hostess, another addressed to the bride and groom. A bride's 
* At Home” cards, signifying she will be ready to receive her friends 
after a certain date, with no especial day or days specified, should be 
acknowledged, by those unable to call, with visiting-cards sent on or 
immediately after the date mentioned. The forms of salutation 
“How do you do?” or “Good morning, afternoon, or evening,” are 
equally correct. 

J. D.—An invitation to a formal afternoon reception givep in 
honor of a bride demands an after-call on the hostess and an after-call 
on the bride; it is not necessary for the bride and her hostess to re- 
turn such calis together. An informal day or tea does not demand an 
after-call. ‘‘At Home” and a reception mean practically the same 
thing, the only distinction being that a reception is always sup- 

1 to be a large and formal affair, such as a wedding reception, a dé- 

utante’s coming-ont reception, etc., while an “ At Home” may be of 
any size and of any degree of formality, from an afternoon every week 
during a season to a large affair. 

Berry.—Before sending out cards for a tea you should call on all the 
ladies to whom you owe vivits, and on nny new acquaintances you wish 
to invite. You will find other suggestions about cards and visiting 
in an article in Bazar of September 19. 

i. W.—In the large cities $1 an hour is the usual price paid for 
such work as you write of; it might be leas iv a small town or the 
country, or more if the reader has a good reputation and is difficult to 
secure. 

Franors Watpvavx.—If a bride’s “At Home ™ cards are sent in the 
name of herself and ber husband, they should be acknowledged, by 
those unable to call,with visiting-cards sent in au envelope addressed 
to both the bride and groom; if the groom’s name is not on the invi- 
tation, the acknowledgment should be addressed to the bride only. 

A. R. T.—The ingredieuts for lobster 4 Ja Newburg are, to a medium- 
sized Jobster a half-pint of sherry, a half-pint of sweet cream, and a 
table-spoonful of corn-starch. Cut the builed Jobster in small pieces, 
jae in a saucepan with the cream and sherry; when the mixture is 

eated add a large table-spoonful of corn-starch to thicken the sauce, 
a pinch of cayenne pepper, and salt to. taste. Cook until the sauce is 
sufficiently thickened. This qnantity makes two of the portions or- 
dinarily served in restaurants, and is enough for four persons, Garnish 
with sliced lemon, 

P. B. G.—You will find a useful descriptive article on an infant's out- 
fit in the Bazar, Vol. XX VII. (1894), No. 19. The paper can be sent you 
by Harper & Brothers. 

Mes. A T.—It is very eary to tranefer embroidery designs to 
linen, At any dealer in artiste’ materials you can obtain carbon paper 
(the one-side variety) and other transfer-papers of different colors. 
Lay the transfer colored side down on the cloth, then the design npon 
it, and trace the outlines with a blunt point that will not tear the paper, 
such as the point of a crochet veedle. When traced, lift the design and 
strengthen the outline with a pencil. Small designs, like those of 
doilies, can also be transferred by the simple process of placing the 
eens the design aguiust a light window-pane, and tracing with a 
pencil. 

A. H. W.—It takes one hundred full years to make a century, and 
the nineteenth century ends on December 31,1900. The twentieth 
century begins next day, January 1, 1991, and ends on December 31, 
2000. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—(Continued.) 
\ 7HEN George came back in the evening he found 
her walking, with the boy in her arms, on the broad 
piazzas. 

“TL reallythink he knows that he has come home, George!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘See how he laughs! And he liked the 
dogs and horses, just as Lisa thought he would. I am 
glad it is such a beautiful home for him. Look at that 
slope to the bay! There is no nobler park in England! 
And the house is as big as most of their palaces, and much 
more comfortable!” 

**Give the child to Colette, mother, and listen to me. 
Now that I have settled you and him here, I must go and 
earn your living.” 

Yes.” 

She followed him into the hall. 

“*T leave you to-morrow. There is no time to be lost.” 

**You are going back to art, George?” 

“No! Never!” 

Frances grew pale 
gaping wound. 

‘I did not mean to remind you of—of—” 

** No, it isn’t that!” 

He scowled at the fire. Art meant for him his own 
countless daubs, and the sickening smell of oily paints and 
musk, and soiled silk tea gowns, and the whole slovenly, 
disreputable scramble of Bohemian life in Paris. 

**T loathe art!” he said, with a furious blow at the 
smouldering log in the fireplace, as if he struck these 
things all down into the ashes with it. 

“Will you go back into the Church, dear?” his mother 
ventured, timidly 

** Most certainly no!” he said, vehemently. ‘Of all 
mean frauds the perfunctory priest is the meanest. If I 
could be like one of the old holy gospellers—then in- 
deed!” 

He was silent a moment, and then began to stride up 
and down the long hall, his head thrown back, his chest 
inflated. 

**T have a message for the world, mother.” 

**I am sure of it,” she interrupted, eagerly. 

‘‘But I must deliver it in my own way I have lost 
two years. I am going to put in big strokes of work 
now. In the next two years I intend to take my proper 
plite in my own country. I will find standing-room for 
Géorge Waldeaux,” with a complacent smile. ‘‘ And in 
the mean time, of course, I must make money enough to 
support you and the boy handsomely. So, you see, mo- 
ther,” he ended, laughing, ‘‘I have no time to lose.” 

‘*No, George.” It was the proudest moment of her life. 
How heroic and generous he was! 

filled his pocket-book the next day, when he went 
* Begun in Haapan's Bazan No, 41, Vol. SRT. 


She thought she had torn open his 
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**Dr. WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS,” ETC. 
to New York to take the world by the throat. It was 
really not George Waldeaux’s fault that she filled it. 

Nor was it his fault that during the next two years the 
world was in no hurry to run to his feet, either to learn 
of him or to bring him its bags of gold. The little man 
did his best; he put his ‘‘ message,” as he called it, into 
poems, into essays, into a novel. Publishers thanked him 
effusively for the pleasure of reading them, and—sent 
them back, The only word of his which reached the 
public was a review of the work of a successful author. 
It was so personal, so malignant, that George, when he 
read it, writhed with shame and humiliation. He tore 
the paper into fragments. 

‘*Am I so envious and small as that? Before God, no 
words of mine shall ever go into print again!” he said, 
and he kept his word. 

He came down every month or two to his mother 

‘*Why not try teaching, George?” she said, anxiously. 
** These great scholars and scientific men have places and 
reputations which even you need not despise.” 

He laughed bitterly. ‘‘I tried for a place as tutor in a 
third-class school, and could not pass the examinations. 
I know nothing accurately. Nothing.” 

It occurred to him to go into politics and help reform 
the world by routing a certain Irish boss. He made a 
speech at a ward meeting, and broke down in the middle 
of it before the storm of gibes and hootings. 

‘* What was the matter?” he asked a friend, whose face 
was red with laughter. 

**My dear fellow, you shouldn’t lecture them! You're 
not the parson. They resent your air of enormous superi- 
ority. For Heaven’s sake, don’t speak again—in this cam- 
paign.” 

It is a wretched story. There is no need of going into 
the details. There was no room for him. He tried in 
desperation to get some foothold in business, The times 
were hard that winter, which of course was against him. 
Besides, his critical, haughty air naturally did not pre- 
possess employers in his favor when he came to ask for a 
job. 

At the end of the second year the man broke down. 

‘**The work of the world,” he told Frances, ‘‘ belongs to 
specialists. Even a bootbiack knows his trade. I know 
nothing. I can do nothing. Iam a mass of flabby pre- 
tences.” 

Every month she filled his pocket-book. 
last that he did not touch the money. 
and his jewelry to keep himself alive while he tramped 
the streets of New York looking for work. He starved 
himself to make this money last. His flesh was lead- 
colored from want of proper food, and he staggered from 
weakness, ‘‘ He that will not work neither fet him eat,” 
he said, grimly. 


She found at 
He sold his clothes 
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It was about this time that Miss Vance came home 
Mrs. Waldeaux, in a moment of weakness, gave her a hint 
of his defeat. 

‘Is the world blind,” she cried, ‘‘ to deny work to a 
man of George’s capacity? What does it mean?” 

Clara heard of George’s sufferings with equanimity. 
‘*The truth is,” she said, when she told the story to Miss 
Dunbar, ‘* Frances brought that boy up to believe that he 
was a Grand Llama among men. There is no work for 
Grand Llamas in this country, and when he understands 
that he is made of very ordinary ¢lay indeed, he will prob 
ably be of some use in the world.” 

Lucy was watering her roses. ‘‘It is a matter of in- 
difference to me,” she said, ‘‘what the people of New 
York think of Mr. Waldeaux.” 

Clara looked at her quickly. 
your meaning,” she said. 

But Lucy filled her can, and forgot to answer. 


“I do not quite catch 


CHAPTER XVII. 

CLARA had brought Miss Dunbar back and established 
her in her own house near Weir, under the care of a deaf 
widowed aunt. Dunbar Place was a stately colonial house, 
set ina large demesne, and all Kent County waited breath 
less to know what revelations the heiress would make to 
it in the way of equipages, marqueterie furniture, or 
Paris gowns. 

Mrs. Waldeaux found Lucy one day, a month after her 
arrival, seated at her sewing on the broad, rose-covered 
piazza, looking as if she never had left it. 

**Have you come to stay now, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ or 
will Prince Wolfburgh—’ 

“Oh, that is an old story,” interrupted Clara. ‘‘ Lucy 
handed the little prince over to Jean Hassard, who mar 
ried him, after he had a Jong fight with her father about 
her dot. He won the dot, but Count Odo is now the head 
of the house. Jean, I hear, isin Munich, fighting her way 
up among the Herrschaft.” ; 

** Jean has good fighting qualities,” Lucy said. 
will win.” 

‘**I had a letter from her to-day,” said Miss Vance. 
‘**Here it is. She says: ‘I mean to rebuild the Schloss, 
and I have put @ stop to the soap-boiling business. I will 
have no fumes of scorching fat in our ancestral halls. 
Four of the princesses live with us here in the flat. Gussy 
Carson, from Pond City, is staying with usnow. We have 
an American tea every Wednesday. Gus receives with 
me,.’” 

‘*Poor princesses!” said Lucy. 

Miss Vance folded the letter with a complacent nod, 
“Tam glad that Jean is settled so satisfactorily,” she said, 
‘* As for Lucy—” 

No one answered. Lucy threaded her necdle, 


**She 








‘| start next week to Chicago, did you know, Frances? 
The Bixbys—two orphan heiresses—wish me to take them 
to Australia, coming back by Indian. And 1 suppose,” she 
suid, rising impatiently, ‘‘if 1 were to stay away forty 
years I should tind Lucy when I came back, with white 
lair maybe, but sitting calmly sewing, not caring whether 
there was « man in the world or not!” 

Lucy laughed, but did not even blush. 

Mrs. Waldeaux presently said good-by, and Clara went 
home with her to spend the night. Lucy was left alone 
upon the piazza. It was there that George Waldeaux saw 
her again. 


This had been the hardest day of his life. He rose that 
morning telling himself with an oath that he would earn 
the money to buy his own food or never eat again. His 
mother had sent him a check by post. He tore it up and 
went out of his cheap lodging-house without break fast. 
There was a queer change in him—a sudden lofty inde- 
pendence—a sudden loathing of himself. He knew now 
that it was not in him to do good work in the world, but 
at least he would pay bis own way. He had been a mass 
of vanity, and now he was so mean in his own eyes that 
he shrank from the passers-by. Perhaps the long strain 
had damaged the gray matter of the brain, or some ner- 
vous centre—I do not know what change a physician 
would have found in him, but the man was changed 

A clerk was needed in a provision-shop on Green Street. 
George placed himself in the line of dirty, squalid appli- 
cants. The day was hot, the air of the shop was foul with 
the smells of rotting meat and vegetables. He felt him- 
self stagger against a stall. He seemed to be asleep, but 
he heard the butchers laughing. They called him a 
drunken tramp, and then he was hurled out on to the 
muddy pavement. 

‘Too much whiskey for this time o’ day,” a policeman 
said, hauling him to his feet. ‘‘ Move along, young man!” 

Whiskey? That was what he wanted. He turned into 
a shop and bought a dram with his last pennies. It made 
him comfortable for a few hours, then he began to cry and 
swear. George Waldeaux had never been drunk in bis 
life. The ascetic stainless priest in him stood off and 
looked at this dog of the gutter with his obscene talk, and 
then came defeat of soul and body. 

“I give up!” he said, quietly. *‘I’ll never ty again.” 

He wandered unconsciously to the ferry, and having his 
yearly book of tickets in his pocket, took the train for 
home from force of habit. He left the cars at a station 
several miles from Weir, and wandered across the coun- 
try. Just at sundown, covered with mud and weak from 
hunger and drunkenness, he crossed the Jawn before Lu- 
cy’s house, and looking up, saw her. 

He had stumbled into a world of peace and purity! A 
soft splendor filled the sky and the bay and the green 
slopes, with their clumps of mighty forest trees. The air 
was full of the scents of flowers and the good-night song 
of happy birds. And in the midst of it all, lady of the 
great domain, under her climbing-rose vines, sat the 
young, fair woman, clad in some fleecy white garments, 
her head bent, her blue eyes fixed on the distance—wait- 
ing. 

George stopped, sobered by a sudden wrench of his 
heart. There was the world to which he belonged— 
there! His keen eye noted every delicate detail of her 
beauty and of her dress. He was of her sort, her kind— 
he, kicked into the gutter from that foul shop as a tramp! 

“This is what | have lost!” his soul cried to him. 

He had not as yet recognized Lucy. But now she saw 
him, and with a little inarticulate cry like that of a bird, 
she flew down the steps. ‘“‘Ab! It is you!" shesaid. ‘I 
thought you would come to welcome me some time!” 

Her voice was like a soft breath; her airy draperies 
blew against him. It was as-if a wonderful, beautiful 
dream were folding him in—and in. 

He drew back. *‘I aim not fit, Miss Dunbar 
know you were here. Why—look at me!” 

‘Oh! You are ill! You have had an accident!” she 
cried. She had laid her little white fingers on his band, 
and now, feeling it burn and tremble at her touch, she 
caugbt it in both of her own and drew him into the house. 

“Mr. Waldeaux,” she said to a servant who appeared, 
‘has had a fall. Bring him water and towels. Take 
care of him, Stephen.” She spoke quietly, but her voice 
trembled with fright. 

The man led George to an inner room 

“ Were you thrown, sir?” he asked, sympathetically 

George hesitated. ‘‘ Yes, 1 was thrown,” he said, grimly 

He made himself clean in angry haste, taking the whisk 
from the man and brushing off the dry mud with a vicious 
fury 

Lucy came to meet him with a pale, anxious smile 
** You must not go without a cup of hot coffee,” she suid, 
leading him to a lounge in the hall. It was very sweet to 
be treated like a sick man! 

‘** And God knows I am sick, body and soul!” he thought, 
sinking down. 

Beside the lounge was a little table with one cover. He 
noted with keen pleasure the delicate napery, the silver 
candlesticks, the bow] of roses, with which the substantial 
meal was set out. Lucy waited on him with the quick 
intelligence of a trained nurse. She scarcely spoke, yet 
her every motion as she served him seemed a caress. 
When he had finished he began to stammer out his thanks. 

*‘ No,” she said, rising decisively. ‘‘ You are too weak 
to talk to me to-night, Mr. Waldeaux. The coupé is at the 
door. John will drive you home. You need sleep now.” 

As he sank down into the luxurious cushions and drove 
away through the twilight, he saw the little white figure 
in the door, and the grave wistful face looking after him. 

** Did she suspect!’ he suddenly cried, starting up. 

But George Waldeaux never hese how much Lucy 
-— oo that night. 

eanwhile Mrs. Waldeaux’s mare had jogged on leisure- 
ly, dragging her mistress and Miss Vance home through 
the shady country lanes. 

** Phebe is old,” apologized Frances. ‘‘She really is a 
retired car-horse.” 

“You used to take pride in your horses, Frances?” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Waldeaux added, after a pause: ‘* My in- 
come is small. Of course George soon will be coining 
money; but just now— The peach crop failed this year 
wo. And I save every dollar for Jack's education.” 

“But what of the jokes for the New York paper? 


They were profitable.” 
‘Ob, I gave them up long ago.” She glanced around 


I did not 
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cautiously. ‘‘ Never speak of that, Clara. I would not 
have George know for the world ; I never could hold up 
my head if he knew that I was ‘ Quigg.’ ” 

Miss Vance gave a contemptuous sniff, but Mrs. Wal- 
deaux went on, eagerly: ‘‘I have a plan! You know that 
swampy tract of ours near Lewes? When I have enough 
money I'll drain it and Jay put a summer resort—hotels— 
cottages. I'll develop it as I sell the lots. Oh, Jack ] 
beve bie millions yet to do great work in the world with!” 
her eyes sparkling. ‘‘ Though perhaps he may choose to 
strip himself of everything to give to the poor, like Francis 
d’Assisi! That would be best of all. It’s not unlikely. 
He is the most generous boy!” 

** Stuff!” said Miss Vance. “‘ St. Francis, indeed! I ob- 
serve, by-the-way, that he crosses himself after his meals. 
Are you making a Romanist of the child? And you speak 
French to him too?” 

Mrs. Waldeaux's color rose. ‘‘ His mother was French 
and Catholic,” she suid. ‘* I will not have Lisa forgotten.” 

They went on in silence. Miss Vance was lost in 
thought. Was George Waldeaux equally eager to keep 
his wife’s memory alive? Now that the conceit had been 
beaten out of him, he would not make a bad husband. 
And her child—Lucy had always esteemed him highly. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THe next day was Sunday. George jumped out of 
bed with the dawn. He whistled and sang scraps of 
songs as he took his bath. The sun shone. hat a full 
happy world it was,anyhow! And he had given up the 
= last night? Why, life was just mage Sag him! 

fe was nothing but a boy—not yet thirty. e would 
make a big success soon, and then try to win—to win— 
He stopped breathless, looking into the distance, and his 
eyes slowly grew wet with passion and longing. 

He left the house and struck across the country through 
the woodland and farms. He did not know why he went 
—he had to go. When he reached the Dunbar woods he 
stood in the thicket for hours, watching the house. She 
came out at last and sat down on the steps to play with 
the dog. Last night in her white delicate beaut A had 
not seemed real—she was far off, like an angel coming 
down into his depths of misery. 

But to-day she sat on the steps in her pretty blue gown, 
and ienateed end rolled Tramp over, and sung snatches of 
songs, and was nothing but a foolish girl. For so many 
years he had been thinking of work and money-makiug 
and bosses. All of that mean drudgery fell out of sight 
now. He was a man, young, alone, on fire with hope and 
passion. His share of life had been mean and pinched; 
yonder was youth and gladness and tranquillity. The 
world was empty, save for themselves. He was here, and 
there was the one woman in it—the one woman. 

He looked at his tanned rough fingers. Last night she 
had folded them in her two soft little hands, and drawn 
him on—on into home! 

He would go up to her now and tell her— 

George pushed aside the bushes, but at that moment 
Lucy rose and went into the house. After a moment he 
crossed the lawn and sat down on the piazza, calling the 
dog to him. She would come back soon. Tramp’s head 
rested on his knee as he stroked it. It was here her hand 
had touched it—and here— 

The scent of roses was heavy in the sunshine, the bees 
hummed; he sat there in a hazy dream waiting for the 
door to open and the joy of his life to begin. 

He was dragged roughly enough out of his dream. 

Miss Dunbar’s landau drove to the door to take her to 
church. George looked up, carelessly noting how quict 
and perfectly appointed it was, from the brown liveries 
of the negro coachman and footman to the trappings ou 
the black ponies. There were no horses of such high 
breed in Delaware. He stood up suddenly, his jaws pale 
us if he had been struck. What money there was in it! 
He had forgotten. She was a great heiress. 

She came out at that moment. He scanned her fiercely, 
the plain costly gown, the ruby blazing on her ungloved 
hand. Then he glanced down at his own shabby Sunday 
suit. She was the richest woman in Delaware, and he 
had not a dollar in his pocket, and no way to earn one. 

He went up to her, courteously took her hand when 
she held it out, blushing and dimpling, bowed to her 
aunt, saying that he had merely walked over to put her 
into her carriage, and having shut the door, looked after 
them, bat in hand, smiling when she glanced shyly back 
at him. 

Then he laughed loudly. If be had the salary she 
paid her negro driver he would be lucky! And he had 
meant to marry her. He laughed again and took his way 
homeward. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

His mother was waiting to give George his breakfast. 
Whether he chose to lie in bed until noon or to walk twenty 
miles at duwn, she smiled a joyful approval. But neither 
the crisp toast nor the fried chicken nor any of her funny 
stories could penetrate the blackness of his gloom. 

“Oh, by-the-way!” she said; ‘‘ here is a letter that came 
by last night's mail. I forgot to give it to you.” 

He glanced at the envelope. ‘Great / baal It is 
life and death to-me, and you forget it to tell Jack’s pert 
sayings!” He read the letter and threw it down. 

‘“* What is it, George?” she asked, humbly. 

“Burnett & Hoyle offer me a place as clerk in their 
house.” 

**Mr. Hoyle is an old friend of mine. 
What is the salary, rge?” 

‘Twenty dollarsa week. I could earn more as a coach- 
man—for some rich heiress.” 

* But George dear— It would be a beginning. They 
are brokers, and there are so many short-cuts to fortune 
in that business. Do try it, my son.” 

‘Of course I'll try it. Do you think I’m a fool? It 
will keep me from starving. But I want something else 
in life than to be kept from starving, mother.” 

He stretched out his arms with a groan, and walked to 
the window. She followed him with wretched, compre- 
hending eyes. Why did not Lucy give him her fortune? 
Any woman would be honored who would give George 
her fortune. ; 

* L always have heard that brokers know the short-cuts 
to wealth,” she said, calmly. ** You goon the Street some 
day, and come back a millionaire.” 

* That is a woman’s idea of business. Instead, I will sit 
on a high stool and drudge all day, and on Saturday get 
my wages, and after three or four years I'll make a fight 
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for ten dollars more a week, and thank God if I get it. 
“A short-cut to fortune!’ ” 

Mrs. Waldeaux carefully averted her eyes from him. 
“You may marry,” she said, ‘and it may happen that 
your wife also will have some little income—” 

“Mother! Look at me!” he interrupted her, sternly. 
**L will never be dependent on my wife, so help me God!” 

“No, George, no! Ofcourse not. Don’t speak so loud. 
Only I thought if she had a small sum of her own, she 
would feel more comfortable, that’s all.” 

In spite of his ill temper, George threw himself into his 
work with zeal. After a couple of months he came home 
for aday. He was dressed with the quiet elegance which 
once had been so im nt in his eyes. 

His mother noted it shrewdly. ‘‘ A man has more cour- 
age to face life decently clothed,” she said to herself. 

He did not come again until winter. Lucy happened 
to be spending the day with Mrs. Waldeaux. There were 
no liveried servants, no priceless rings, no Worth gown in 
sight. She was just the shy, foolish pl whom he had 
once for an hour looked upon as his wife. George talked 
about Wall Street to ber, being now wise as to stocks; 
took her out sleighing, aud when in the evening she took 
Jack in her arms and sang him to sleep, sat listening with 
his head buried in his hands, Mrs. Waldeaux carried the 
boy up to bed, and Lucy and George were left alone. 
They talked long and earnestly. 

Bhe consulted me about her affairs,” he said, after she 
was gone, his eyes shining. 

**T am afraid she does not understand business,” Mrs. 
Waldeaux replied, anxiously. 

“Oh, like a woman! That is, not atall. Her whole 
property is in the hands of The Consolidated Good Faith 
Companies. I reminded her of the old adage, ‘ Never 
put all of your eggs into one basket.’ ” 

** But that is so sound a basket, George!” 

“Yes. It is thought so,” with a shrug. 

“Poor child! She needs a guardian to advise her.” 

Waldeaux's countenance grew black. ‘* She should em- 
ploy an attorney. It certainly will never be my duty to 
advise Miss Dunbar,” he retorted, irritably. 


George showed himself shrewd and able in bis work. 
Mr. Hoyle was a powerful backer. Before spring his sa}- 
ary was doubled. But what wasthat? The gulf between 
him and the great heiress gaped, impassable. 

Lucy spent much time with her old fricnd, and Frances 
at last broke the silence concerning him. 

‘The boy never before knew what love was 
you that he loves, child.” . 

‘* He has not told me so,” said Lucy, coldly. 


And it is 


‘No. And never will. It is your wealth that makes 
hitn dumb. I wish it was gone,” said Frances, earnestly 
“Gone. You would be so happy. What is money com 


pared to being—” 

‘George's wife?” Lucy laughed 

“Yes. George's wife. I know whut he is worth,” his 
mother said, boldly. ‘‘ You might give it wway?” looking 
eagerly in the girl's face. ‘In charity.” 

‘I might do 30,” said Miss Dunbar, tranquilly. 


One morning in April Mrs. Waldeaux saw George com- 
ing up from the station. She ran to meet him. 

fre was pale and breathless with excitement. 
is it? What has happened?” she cried. 

‘*Hush-h! Come in. Shut the door. No one must 
hear. The Consolidated Companies have failed. They 
have robbed their depdésitors.” 

* Well, George? What have we— 

“Yes, Lucy! She is ruined! She has nothing. It was 
all there.” He paced up and down, hoarse with agitation 
avd twiumph. ‘She mustn't know it, mother, until she 
is safe in another home.” 

* Another home?” 

‘Oh. surely you understand! Here—if she will come. 
Poor little girl! She has not a dollar! 1am getting a big 
sulary. 1 can work for you all. My God! I will have 
her at lat! Unless— Perhaps she wont come! Mo- 
ther, do you think she will come?” He caught her arm, 
his jaws twitched, the tears stood in his eyes, as when he 
used to come to her with his boyish troubles. 

** How can | tell?” said Frances. ‘Go and ask her.” 


* What 


Oh, Lucy!” 


CHAPTER XX. 

In July Miss Vance returned unexpectedly, Her charges 
had tired of travel, and turned their backs upon India. 
She dropped them in Chicago, and came to Weir for rest. 
The evening of her arrival she strolled with Frances 
through the park, listening 1o the story of George's sud 
den wooing, and the quiet, hurried wedding. 

It had to be quiet and hurried,” said Mrs. Waldeaux, 
‘in order to keep her ignorant of her change in fortune. 
He took her to the Virginia mountains, so that no news- 
papers could reach her. They are coming to-morrow. 
It won’t trouble her to hear that her money is gone when 
she is here with us all, at home. As for me,” she went 
on, excitedly, ‘‘I am beginning to advertise the summer 
resort. I must put my hand to the plough, I don’t mean 
that she shall miss any comfort or luxury as George’s 
wife.” 

Miss Vance looked at her. “ Frances, give up your plan- 
ning and working. Let George work for you and his 
wife,” she said, curtly. ‘It is time for you to stop and 


** And why should I stop and rest, Clara?” said Frances, 
amazed. 

‘Surely you know, dear. You are not as young as you 
once were. Your eyes are weak, and your hearing is a 
little dulled, and—” 

Frances threw out her hand eagerly. 
growing old! It is only my eyes and ears that are wear- 
ing out. Jam not deaf nor blind,” she said, earnestly. 
“Tam not old. I find more fun and flavor in life now 
than I did at sixteen. If I live to be seventy, or a hun- 
dred, I shall be the same Frances Waldeaux still.” 

Clara gave an annoyed shrug. ‘‘ But really, 7 make the 
thought of death my constant companion. And you are 
older than I. 

“* After the b - 
Comes the calm sleep of night,’ 
she quoted, with a sententious sigh. 

‘Calm and sleep do not appear to me to be the highest 
conditions of life. No! I will not be set aside, even 
when I am dead, like a burned-out candle!” The indig- 
nant tears stood in her eyes. ‘‘ Why, even in that other 


** You think I am 
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world, I shall not be a barren stock, thank God! I have 
—_— a family to mankind. To watch a long line of your 

escendants at work, to see in them your own thoughts 
and your own soul reaching out, live powers through all 
eternity—I often think of it. That will be—not calm nor 
sleep.” 

Miss Vance touched Mrs. Waldeaux’s arm affectionately. 
‘* What a queer idea, Frances! Well, 1 never argue, you 
know. Dropin the harness, if you choose. Let us go in 
now. It is chilly.” 

The older woman looked after her, and smiled good- 
humoredly. After a moment she raised her hand, examin- 
ing it attentively. Her hand had been very beautiful in 
shape, white and dimpled, and she had been vain enough 
to wear fine rings. Now it was yellow and wrinkled. 
The great emerald looked like a bit of glass upon it, 

“ Yes, I see,” she said, with a miserable little laugh, and 
then stood looking out into the far distance. ‘‘ But J am 
not growing old.” She spoke aloud, as if to one who 
stood apart with her and could understand. ‘‘ Even out 
in that other world I shall not be only a mother. I shall 
be me. Me/” touching her breast. ‘‘ After a million of 
years—it will still be me.” 

There stirred within the lean body and rheumatic limbs 
depths of unused power, of thought, of love and passion, 
and, deeper than all, awful possibilities of change. 

‘*T have it in me still to be worse than a murderer,” she 
thought, with whitening face. 

She stood a long time, alone. A strange content and 
light came slowly into her face. ‘‘Come what will, I 
shall never be left to myself again,” she said at last, speak- 
ing to a Friend whom she had found long ago. 

Then she went in search of the boy. ‘‘Come, Jack,” 
she said, cheerfully, ‘‘ there are busy days before us.” 


George and Lucy that evening reached Dover, prettiest 
of American towns, They strolled down the shaded street 
out into a quiet country lane. Lucy sat down upon a 
fallen tree, and George threw himself upon the grass be- 
side her 

**To-morrow we shall be at home,” she said, pushing 
his hair back. ‘‘Do you know that your profile is abso- 
lutely Greek?” Her eyes half closed critically. ‘‘ Yes, 
we shall be at home about eleven o'clock. wrote to 
Stephen to order all the dishes that you like for luncheon. 
Your mother and Jack are coming. It will be such a gay, 
happy day!” 

Te took her hand. He would tell her now. It would 
not distress her The money weighed for nothing in her 
life. He was her world; he knew that. 

** Lucy,” he said. 

She turned, startled at his grave tone. The color rose 
in her delicate little face, and there was a keen flash of 
intelligence in her blue eyes. It vanished, and they were 
only blue and innocent. 

“Lucy, would you be willing to come to my house? 
To take it for home? To be a poor man’s wife, there? 
God knows T'll try to make you happy in it.” 

‘** No,” she said, gently. ‘ That is your mother’s home. 
She has made it. It is not fair to bring young queen bees 
into the old queen's hive. We will five at your house, 
Dunbar Place, George.” 

‘It is not mine, nor yours,” George broke out. ‘Oh, 
my darling, | have hidden something from you! It is all 
gone. Your property, income, everything! The Consoli- 
dated Companies failed. Their depositors are ruined.” 

‘Yes, I know,” suid Lucy, brushing a fallen leaf from 
her gown. ‘‘ But they had no control over my affairs. I 
withdrew them from their management in February.” 

George started up. ‘‘ Then you—you are a great heiress 
still?” 

‘** No.” She rose, holding out her hands, laughing. ‘‘ My 
husband, I believe, is a rich man, and I shall have what he 
gives me.” 

But he did not hear her. He walked away down the 
road, shaken by adumb fury. He had been tricked! Who 
had tricked him? 

Then he heard a miserable sob and turned. Great God! 
Was anything on earth so dear as that little woman stand- 
ing there? She waserying! Had he struck her? He was 
a brute. What had he done? 

He ran to her, and taking her outstretched hands, kissed 
them passionately. 

‘They are mine—mine!” he whispered, and knew no- 
thing beyond. 

They walked together like two happy children down 
the shady lane toward the golden sunset. The money 
was forgotten. 

THE END. 


NOVEL TOILETTES FOR THE WINTER. 
See illustrations on page 1016. 


‘THESE pretty toilettes are appropriate for the winter 

days, when brilliant sunshine and mild air invite to 
out-door life, to the reception, the promenade, and the 
afternoon tea. The distinguishing characteristics of these 
beautiful costumes are great elegance and richness of 
fabric, in velvet, silk, lace, and fur, while still a certain 
simplicity, and an absence of the overladen effect in or- 
nament and detail, are very marked. The graceful even- 
ing gown for a young woman at home is suitable—either 
for a débutante or a youthful matron. 





ih seems very early in the season to talk about ice-skat- 
ing, but hundreds of people have been enjoying that 
sport in this city for the past three weeks, despite the fact 
that there bas been no freezing weather. Thanks to mod- 
ern science, we have now reached such a point that we are 
able to laugh at the temperature outside, and to provide 
ourselves with a sheet of artificial ice which, in point of 
smoothness and uniformity, is superior to much of the 
natural article. Not that any one will actually claim for 
it quite the same charm as is by the frozen sur- 
face of a lake or wind-swept river. Norink with its com- 
paratively narrow limits can possibly be as attractive as 
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the out-door freedom, the keen, frosty air, and the. spark- 
ling winter scenery. But in this climate the amount of 
out-door skating each winter is wofully small, and, par- 
ticularly in the cities, it counts for almost nothing in the 
list of the season's sports, Consequently that which may 
be obtained in the rinks is a highly acceptable substitute. 
Opeviug in November, and keeping thereafter until May 
a sheet of ice in almost perfect condition for skating, these 
ponies the sport an importance which, when it de- 
pended wholly upon the uncertainties of the wenther, it 
could never attain. 


The St. Nicholas Rink, which opened for the season 
on November 7, has become immensely and deservedly 
popular. It is the only building in the city which was 
designed and erected for the purpose of ice-skating, and 
everything about it has been arranged with reference to 
convenience and comfort. The expanse of ice is large 
and well proportioned as to length and breadth, the mea- 
surements being about 200 by 87 feet. Windows on all 
sides make the lighting and ventilation all that could be 
desired. At night the place is brilliant with the glow 
from hundreds of electric lamps which surround the walls. 
The ice itself is of excellent quality, and is flooded three 
times a day in order to make its surface smooth again af- 
ter it has beeu cut up by the steel blades. 

Morning, afternoon, and evening large numbers of 
skaters are present, the evening attendance naturally 
being much greater than that earlier in the day. As is 
wml on any sheet of ice where skating is in progress, 
one may see all grades of proficiency in the art. There 
are beginners who meet with much the same difficulties 
which beset Mr. Wardle in Pickwick, and there are ex- 
perts whose graceful movements compel the admiration 
of every one in the rink. Between these two classes the 
majority of the skaters are ranged, the average of skill, 
on the whole, being commendably high. Many of the 
women who attend are true experis, und are most enthu- 
siasiic in their fondness for the sport. Several of the 
best of these skaters are members of the St. Nicholas 
Skating Club. Among them are Miss Katharine Duer, 


Miss Evelyn Burden, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Miss Pope, Miss - 


Fitzgerald, Mrs. John Jacub Astor, and Miss Barnes. 
They are particularly devoted to intricate figure-skating, 
and are able to execute without difficulty the ** Bishop 8,” 
for four or eight persons, and to waltz as gracefully upon 
the ice as upon a waxed: floor. Every variety of the 
* cross-roll,” the ‘‘twist,” and the ** grape-vine” may be 
seen performed from time to time by some skater, and 
occasionally an individual of an inventive turn of mind 
improvises figures in the course of his circling progress. 
The instructors, in their gray-blue cloth uniforms, are 
here and there in all directions, each with some inexperi- 
enced skater under his charge. The superintendent told 
me that it was interesting to notice how much more quick- 
ly some people picked up the correct ideas of the mo- 
tions than did others. Two or three Cubans had, he said, 
been the hardest pupils to teach who had attended thus 
far this year. Stepping upon a sheet of ice was an en- 
tirely new sensation to them, and the natural feeling of 
timidity, which is common to every one at first, was 
greatly intensified in these natives of a semi -tropical 
climate. Children learn skating, as they do everything, 
easily; they have no self -consciousness, and appatinly 
not nearly so much fear of falling as is shown by older 
people. On Saturdays, when they are free from school, 
they form a large proportion of the throng on the ice. 


Hockey, which is merely the correct and preferable 
name for the game familiarly known to all American boys 
as ‘‘shinney,” is a favorite pastime with the members of 
the St. Nicholas Skating Club. Not only do the men 
play it, but a number of the best women skaters have 
organized hockey teams, and practise frequently toward 
the close of the afternoon. tie sport would, of course, 
interfere with other skating, so the players have arranged 
to have half an hour to themselves just before the ice is 
flooded for the evening. 

Every one has a fair general idea of the principles of 
hockey. Like polo, basket-ball, football, and games of 
that class, the object of each side is to drive its ball (a 
flat rubber disk in the case of hockey) through the goal 
of the opposing team. The score is kept by the number 
of such goals. The sticks used have long tough shafts, 
curved round at the end to form a head, which rests flat 
yoy the ice. To a casual observer the rush for the little 
disk, or ‘‘ puck,” as it is called, looks like a general scram- 
ble, without much organized action, but there is in reality 
a great deal of science in the team-work, just as there is in 
that of the various games which this resembles. The wo- 


men hockey-players are practising at present, I believe, 
with a view to holding a series of matches before long 
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among themselves. 
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RATT INSTITUTE does much good work in every 

line it undertakes, but in nothing is it more ell. 
cally useful than in the attention it bestows upon training 
for domestic service. One of its most popular courses has 
been that of training waitresses, and it has proved so sat- 
isfactory that a second of similar nature is about to be 
begun. This will include the preparation and service of 
breakfast, luncheon, and tea dishes, of fruits, salads, and 
dessert, the laundering of all forms of table linen, the care 
of silver, glass, and china, of lamps, of polished tables, 
and many other minuti# most important to the proper 
conduct of the meals of the household. 


Madame Virginie Demont-Breton, who is the only wo- 
man painter honored with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor since Rosa Bonheur, has devoted herself especially 
to pictures of child life. She is a daughter of Jules Bre- 
ton, the famous French artist, whose pictures recall 
Millet, and is the wife of another artist. 


Miss Kate Grunod, of the Wyandotte tribe of Indians, 
Miss Lily Wind, of the Canada tribe of the Ottawas, and 
Miss Phoebe Hood, the daughter of a Pawnee chief, have 
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recently been graduated as trained nurses from the Phila- 
delphie Hospital. So far as known, they are the first Ind- 
ian women who have ever taken such a course. 


A loan exhibition of beautiful antique and modern fans 
and miniatures, of water-colors, and of decorated china, 
is to be giveu in the afternoons and evenings of December 
10, 11, and 12 at the new Maubattan Hotel, corner Mudi- 
son Avenue and Forty-second Street, for the benefit of 
the Messiah Home for Children. The exhibition will be 
in connection with a fair. Medals for excellence in mod- 
ern work in the department of miniatures will be awarded 
" The Art Amateur, and in that of fans by HARPER’s 

AZAR. 


The popular superstition that peacock feathers bring 
had luck has been considered of sufficient importance by 
Mr. St. Clair Buddely to warrant him in publishing quite | 
a decisive utterance on the subject in an English periodi- 
cal. He states that in China, whence the peacock first 
came, it is a bird of good omen, that the early Christians 
used the peacock as an emblem of immortality, and the 
early Flemish and Italian painters placed its feathers in 
their angels’ wings, that Louis 1X. wore a peacock’s fea- 
ther in his helmet, and that in Russia it is still used as a 
charm against the evil eye. From all of this Mr. Baddely 
argues that the superstition against the feathers must be 
of very modern origin. 


Miss Macgregor and Miss Geddes are the two Scotch 
girls who have received the degree of M. A. from the 
University of Edinburgh. 


The father and mother of Robert Browning were mem- 
bers of the church that is now the headquarters of the 
Robert Browning Social Settlement in London, and were 
teachers in its Sunday-school. The settlement is in a 
crowded quarter, und conducts clubs, lectures, and classes 
for the poor. 


All who have read and admired the works of that clever 
woman who writes under the pen name of Octave Thanet, 
or have been privileged to become acquainted with her 
charming personality in the mme intimate circle where 
she is known simply as Miss Alice French, will sympa- 
thize with her in the destruction by fire of her winter home 
and library at Elmwood, Arkansas. The loss is placed at 
$12,000, und the family are said to have had a narrow 
escape. 


Marie Bashkirtseff is still remembered in Paris, and a 
special service in her memory was held there in the Rus- 
sian Church a few weeks ago. 


The children of the late Canon Kingsley were trained 
by him in the study of all branches of natural history, 
and one of his daughters, Miss Mary Kingsley, is demon- 
strating her cleverness in this line by writing the observa- 
tions she has mafle as a naturalist upon the coast of West 
Africa. 


Miss Marguerite Hall, who left Boston for New York 
three years ago, is to sing in a series of musicals to be 
given at Carnegie Lyceum by Mr. Francis Fischer Powers 
and Mr. Howard Brockway. These musicals occur on 
Saturday mornings during December and January, and 
are a congregation of New York’s music-loving women. 
Although those present are the guests of Mr. Powers, his 
hospitality is of the kind that admits friends’ friends. 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, Miss Grace Gregory, and Miss Ca- 
mille Seygard are artists who will assist with Miss Hall. 


Classes for the study of current topics are to be found 
everywhere, but their life depends upon the ability of the 
leader. For four winters past there has been such a class 
working quietly but earnestly with Mrs. J. T. Worthing- 
ton as its honorary conductor. It has no dues, and its 
home is the drawing-room of one of the members. The 
class, although seeking no notoriety, is being discovered 
by those who appreciate advancement in women and their 
ability to discuss all matters of human interest, whether 
it be Du Maurier’s work or national finance. Among the 
members are Mrs. Oliver Sumner Teall, Mrs. McLean, 
Mrs. Governor Hoadley, and other conspicuously bright 
women. 


The first meeting this season of the New York City 
Society of the Children of the American Revolution was 
held on Saturday afternoon, November 21, in Mrs. Dev- 
lin’s studios, Carnegie Hall, in commemoration of Evacua- 
tion day. This eventfal day was the subject of a fine 
paper written and read by Maxwell Elliot Hall, the bo- 
ciety’s registrar. Miss Mary Allen Adams gave patriotic 
recitations, and the plans for this year’s work were dis- 
cussed. The president of the young order, Mrs. William 
Cummings Story, gave a short talk, and read several com- 
munications of interest to the children. ’ 


Dr. Joseph Hartzell, the lately appointed Methodist 
Episcopal Bishop to Africa, has led an active and useful life 
in other branches of religious work besides the pastotal. 
He has been editor of a religious paper, and has made 
himself prominent by his efficient labors in behalf of the 
negro race. The Freedmen’s Aid and Educational So- 
ciety has been the object of his practical interest and the 
field of his labors for many years, and it was natural that 
the General Conference should look to him upon the re- 
tirement of the aged Dr. Taylor from the African bishi- 
opric. Mrs. Hartzell has been her husband’s earnest co- 
worker in all philanthropic tasks, and is well known in 
Cincinnati and the vicinity for her broad-minded benef- 
icence and wise charity. She is a sister of Miss Helen 
Culver, who recently made a gift of one million dollars to 
the University of Chicago. Mrs. Hartzell will probably 
go as far as Europe with her husband, remaining there 
while he makes his first tour of Africa, and going to the 
Dark Continent with him two years hence when he under- 
takes his regular labors there. 


One of the few women bank presidents in this or any 
other oe of the country is Mrs. D. H. Marsh, of Groton, 
New York, who began by being a director and stock- 
holder in the First National Bank of that town, and was, 
— the death of her husband. chosen president in his 
place. 
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THE FIRST SHED IS A 


FROM LINE TO KETTLE. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 
Andante 


6% > ==> a a = 3 = = = =2= rs 


So - oft crabs, 80 - oftcrabs, Who'll bay my so - oft crabs? 


“47 AH, yah, you nigger over yander, you can’t sing 
yourn like I kin.” 

‘Here, boy, bring your crabs to me. 
they? 

‘The crab-vender draws aside the wet sea-grass to show 
his blue and white “paper-shells.” ‘‘ They‘ain’t but thirty 
cents a dozen.” 

*T'll pay you a quarter if you'll sing me your crab song 
the other man can’t sing.” 

** He, he, he!” in great embarrassment, his chin tucked 
bashfully into his neck. ‘I can’t sing no song—naw, in- 
deed.’ 

He slings his flat basket up on his shoulder and is off, 
his bare feet padding on the pavement. In ten steps his 
courage revives. The street echoes again to the minor 
chords of ‘‘ Soft crabs, soft crabs!" but he will not look 
back nor claim his reward 

A little further down the oyster-shell street stands his 
base of supply, the crab-house, a series of long low shed- 
like buildings, with whitewashed walls, set on an oyster- 
shell promontory that glistens like silver inthe sun. The 
almost encircling water is crowded with crabbing-boats, 
the sails reefed and the masts nodding as trees in the wind. 
Since two o'clock in the morning the crabbers have been 
out. They are now straggling in, with their loads of snap- 
ping, foaming crabs confined in the bottom of the boat or 
packed in barrels. 

There is one crabber still out,a white man, working so 
near shore that it is easy to board his craft from a row-boat. 
He announces that the crabs seem ‘‘ kind of indifferent 
about biting—too blusty.” Still he will go over his line 
once again. He has twenty-nine pounds of rope laid down, 
anchored at each end, yet slack enough to come to the sur- 
face readily when he pulls on a “' floater” tied to the main 
line. Up from the bottom comes the line, bringing with 
it, at intervals of three feet,long snoods to which are hang- 
ing uninviting bits of tripe as bait. The fisherman shakes 
his head—a dozen snoods and no crabs yet! He moves on 
cautiously, dragging the boat by the rope. Suddenly he 
grasps his long-handled net, and with a swift twist of his 
wrist sweeps it under the bait on which two great ugly 
blue and white crabs are clinging by their sharp claws. 
The next moment they are in the barrel. 

** Ain't crabs fools?” volunteers their captor, ‘‘ being 
dragged up clean from the bottom! If that had a-been 


How much are 





“SUDDENLY HE GRASPS HIS LONG-HANDLED NET.” 


SMALL BRICK FURNACE.” 
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me, I'd been off that line long ago. Ever see the 
Lady on a crab? You look at that boiled crab- 
shell lying under the seat and you'll see her.” 
Yes, there she was, plainly engraved by nature 
on the back of the red shell, a crinolined goddess. 
Her skirts, her arms, her head and flying hair all 
curiously distinct. Apparently among the fisher- 
folk ‘‘the Lady” is a severed Sapnisenton, old as 
the genus crab itself. -The fisherman who has 
pointed her out regards the image with a kind of 


awe. When asked, ‘ Did you discov- 
er this?” his fervent answer is, “1 
wish to Gawd I had.” 

The last foot of the line inspected, 
the anchor is heaved up and the rope 
drawn hand over hand into the boat. 
Wherever a piece of bait has been eat- 
en off, it is replaced from a bucket of 
cut tripe ready at hand. It has been 
a fairly successful day, afterall. The 
barrel is full of hard crabs, the twenty-nine pounds of bait- 
ed rope lies coiled in the bow ready for to-morrow’s fish- 
ing, and in the boat’s bottom, penned behind a board, are 
the ‘‘ peelers,” that have been sorted out from their breth- 
ren. Any child here can tell what a “ peeler” is. Ask 










PICKERS’ SHED. 


“Tl let you know befo’ I go 
Whether I love de Lord or no.” 


this barefooted boy wading out to meet us, up to his knees 
in water and scrambling into the boat like a wharf-rat. 
**Peeler? Don’t you know what a peeler is? They 
busts.” 
“They what?’ 
“They bustses. Make him”—pointing to the fisher- 
man—‘‘ show you his peeler- 
boxes; he keeps ’em.” 


ae ee The peeler-boxes prove to 
| be two slatted wooden cases 
| floating on+ the water and 


anchored to stakes. The 
first case is kept for the hard 
crabs that are soon to shed 
their shells and become the 
succulent “ Soft crab! so-oft 
crabs!” that are cried in the 
streets. This first box has 
to be carefully gone over 
daily. 

“If I was to leave a soft 
crab in here,” says the fisher- 
man, tossing his last-canght 
*‘peelers” into the case, 
**them cannibals would eat 
him right up. Hard crabs 
goes soft-crabbin’ same as a 
man.” 

To prevent this catastro- 
»he, at the first sign of burst- 
ng, the ‘‘ ripe” peeler is lift- 

ed from among the “green 
ones” into the second box, 
where he becomes too ab- 
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sorbed in shedding his own skin to eat those which have 
already cast their *‘ sheds.” 

The crabber stoops to fish out a far-advanced peeler 
from the box and drop it into a bucket of water, where 
the process of shedding may be better seen. The crab’s 
colors — blue, cream, and orange —all intensify, as if the 
bloodless thing were fevered. 

The. inside swells and swells, the claws open and shut, 
the whole body shudders. Finally, with a supreme effort 
of throbbing and pulsing, the crab bursts from the old 
home, emerging weak, soft, hélpless, into the water. The 
“shed,” a ludicrous ruin, lies beside it. At this transi- 
tion moment, as a tide-water gourmand knows, the shell- 
fish has reached the pinnacle of his lusciousness. He 
who has once tasted the crab that was new-born, cleaned, 
and cooked in the same quarter of an hour will have as 
great a contempt for an hour-old crab as the ‘‘ paper- 
shell” devotee has for the “ half hards.” 

Meantime, within the whitewashed shed on the oyster- 
shell promontory, how are the barrels of “whole hards” 
to fare? 

Alas! with them it is from line to barrel, from barrel to 
caldron. The shrift is short, and the mode of execution 
trying. In the first shed is a small brick furnace, over 
which is swung a huge caldron.. In its boiler steams 
about a gallon of water. Into this caldron is filted a 
loose iron grating that just escapes the boiling water 
below. Steamed crabs are much more delicate in flavor 
than boiled. As the barrels of crabs are lifted from the 
boats, the writhing contents are carried to the kettle and 
flung on to the grating, over which a merciful top is closely 
fitted, that at least expedites death. Those captives that 
momentarily escape to the floor are recaught with great 
wooden tongs and swung after their fellows. 

The caldron is not a pretty nor an edifying sight. 
After quarter of an hour's steaming, the next move is to 
swing the grating upon a pulley, and slide the cooked 
crabs to a table, where the backs—portrait of a lady and 
all—are torn off, and the bodies thrown into baskets. Out- 
side the shed a man with a bucket hung by a rope is 
baling water from the creek to dash it hard over each 
basket as it is handed out to him. This is to wash out 
the perishable “yellow coral,” or fat, from the crab. 
Claws and coral have little value in a crabbing-house. 

** Here, you children, you said you wanted crab. Take 
‘em, quick.” 

Broken claws are showered into the laps and hands of 
the pickaninnies who gather for the feast. They sit on the 
oyster-shell bank with their feet dangling over the water, 
picking out the meat of crab claws with the crabs’ own 
fins, which are—ironically enough—the 
best of “ pickers.” 

Now and then the children break into 
a chorus that has its provocation in a room 
lying next the furnace-shed, and connect- 
ed with it by a wide door, through which 


comes an almost perpetual low humming sound, 
sometimes increasing in volume, then falling to a 
murmur again. This open door is the entrance to 
the “ pickers’” shed, and these curious rhythmic 
murmurs are caused by the pickers crooning over 
their work such folk-hymns as this: 
“T'll let youn know befo’ I go 

Whether I love de Lord or no. 

Eve and Adam has broke de law; 

Michael and de dragon went to war.” 


The pickers’ shed, like the furnace-shed, is a long 
low open room with whitewashed walls. The fur- 
nishings are two tables, one stretching down the 
right wall, the other down the left. About the tables 
are gathered the pickers, all negroes—men, women, 
and children—sitting on wooden benches, each with 
a tin of picked crab-meat in his or her lap. There 
is a heap of crabs in the middle of the table. 

The pickers’ shed is peculiarly picturesque. The 
dusky faces and bandannaed heads bending over the 
red crabs stand out against the whitewashed walls. The 
dark hands move bapa A yet there are talking, laughing, 
and singing all the while as the men and women cut out 
the poison—‘‘ dead men’s fingers”—from the good meat, 
remove what is left of the coral, scrape out the flesh, and 
leave the crab-shell an empty husk. 

The claws they break off and toss to the little boy pick- 
ers, Who are armed with heavy-handled picks, one end to 
break the claw, the other to dig out the meat. Each picker 
has a pint kettle into which he packs his pickings. hen 
the kettle is full, the proprietor, making his rounds, takes 
it in exchange for a bit of copper—a kind of tally. At 
the day’s end these bits of copper are exchanged for oth- 
ers that bear the stamp of the United States Mint. 

There is still another shed to visit after the furnace- 
room and the pickers’, Third and last of the orderly se- 
ries stands the important but less picturesque refrigerator- 
shed. Here all the tin kettles of crab-meat are collected, 
packed in ice, and then shipped out into the world. 





“THE LADY” ON TIE CRAB. 
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A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


Fuom THe Parntine By Seymour Lucas, A. R. A., EXHIBITED IN THE LoNDON Roya, AcCApEmy.—[Sree Page 1020. ] 





INTERRUPTIONS 
1° the observer of fin de siecle society 
and manners it would appear that the 

lay is passed when it was considered a rude- 
ness for one person to interrupt the speech 
f another. . Years ago the boy or girl who 
vould heedlessly break into a conversation 
without so much ‘Excuse me!” or, *‘I 
beg your pardon!” would have been consid 

ed rude Now the young person who does 
not do this is an agreeable exception to the 
rule of interruption And this habit does 
not exist only with the boys or girls. One 
meets daily men and women who 
royal disregard for an uncompleted speech 
r just-begun sentence. The reason for this 
is that good listeners are few and far be 
tween. In this rushing age of competition, 
when there is much to be suid and little time 
in which to say it, every one is so busy at 
tempting to utter hisown bit of wisdom that 
he has no time for and no interest in the wise 
speeches of others. To be sure, it sometimes 
requires considerable self-control to silence 
a smart speech of one’s own and see the mo- 
ment in which it is apropos go by, knowing 
it will not return, at least not upon this oc 
Ouida says, truly 
It is said that there is no 
How can there be, when there 
When one speaks of or- 
hearer says something about 
ui don't get through a whole 
hout somebody cantering across 
it and cutting up your grass.” 

This is of the fin de sidele habits with 
which we would do well to dispense 


as an * 


casion 
conversation 
nowadays 
are no listeners 7? 
chids, one's 
sardines Ye 
sentence wit 


one 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
lierrhea Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a botile.—[ Adv, } 
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FALSE ECONOMY 

le practised by people who 
The Gail Borden Eagle 

ia the best infant food. Jnfant Health is the title o 
v ve pamphiet for mothers. Sent free 


Tusk, Quadens ed Milk Co., New York 


buy inferior articles of 
> Brand Condensed Milk 
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‘Ride HARTFORD TIRES * 
and bad roads turn to 
good ones. The TIRES 
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\ are built that way. 
~~ THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


New York. 
Minneapolis. 
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not exce! in sweetness aud pu- 
rity of one 


BICYCLE BELLS 
The standard of excellence the 


wide world over. in 16 differ- 
= Te and prices. All deab 


The blew Departure Bell Cou Beistet, Cons, 0.8.4. 
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16, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
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EVERY KIND 
HUMOR 


FROM 


PIMPLES 
SCROFULA 


Speedily cured by CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of humor cures, assisted externally 
by warm baths with Curicura Soap, and 
gentle applications of CuTicuRra (ointment), 
the great skin cure, when all else fails. 


Sold th hout the world. Price, Cur? She. ; 
Boar, Be. —~wg 4 Se. and gi Forres” Dave 
azo ec nem. cx . Sole » Boston, t 5 

as" How to Cure Every Humor,” mailed 





Much refreshment 
in little bulk, 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


That's why you 
should take itin 
your traveling bag. 














For sale by all leading retailers. 


Le i 


The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


** Gegenitiber.”’ 
See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 

















Send for free pamphiets to 








Schieffelin & Co . “ote Acents, New York. 
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We have 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the 
itiwmaah obtained to 


9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. 
hased S. RAE & CO.’S FINEST 
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S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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LEIGHNER’ 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: 


IF_ WITHOUT 
This stamp NINETY-EIGHT YEARS »* # 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 
FETT-POWDER «yo 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible; the skin gets a 
rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR OVER 










Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 














| ‘The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 


Bi. 





UTINE. 


TOILET POWDER—- CH. FAY, rite 
| 9. Rue dela Paix, Paris.—Cantion. None Genuine but those b aring the word ‘ “FRANCE” and the signatore CH. Fx,Y | 






HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISISLE 
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Powder for the face : 














Vout. XXIX., No. ho. 


The Best — 
Breakfast | 


you can possibly serve—plenty 
of delicious cakes ‘made of 


AUN 


Pancake Flour 


It cheers, delights and puts the breakfaster 
in tip-top condition for all day. The most 
nourishing of food Pace. scientific com- 
bination of Wheat, Corn and Rice, the three 
great staffs of life. 
taurants. Sold by all first class grocers. 
sure the package is red. 

Here’s Our Guarantee. Duy 2 pad package 
of Genuine Aunt Jemima's Self- Rising Pane 
cake Flour and if you do not find it makes 
the best cukes you ever ate, return the empty 
box to your grocer. leave your name, and iho 
grocer wn refund the money and charge 
it to us. 





Used at all first class res- 
Be 


Send for the latest and greatest song success, 
“Aunt Jemima’'s Lullaby,” mailed free. 


R. T. DAVIS MILL CO., St. Joseph Mo. 









































A Series of Books 
Tatreiiey For 15 cents. 


Neo. 1. Our Jowel Book 
gw illustrations and instructions 
‘or the popular Jewel Embroidery. 

Ne. 2. Our Delft Book 
wich full inetractions . 

No. 8. Our Rose Book 
gives Intest and best flower de- |p 
signs, particularly Roses. 

Ne. 4. Gur Bohemian Glass Book 
Sereoe begs, Se 

ad ; e ne ‘ea 





HAUSTRATIONS IN ALL THE BOOKS 
WITH FULL DIRECTIONS FOR WORK- 
NG, COST OF LINEN, eUANTITY 
ANDO GHADES OF SILK REQUIRED. 
We Will Send 
ad one of these books for 6c 
the whole series for lic, um 
appease 


Tho Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co. 
69 Union St., - New London, Conn, 











Established 15 Years 


A. FRIEMEL 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


FINE FURS 


‘A Large Stock of All Descriptions 


Latest Designs 
Fitting Guaranteed 


Repairing a Specialty 


A. FRIEMEL, - 713 Broadway 
Cor. Washington Place 
New York City 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair to its original color and 
vitality; prevents baldness; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 

R. P. a hs bs ., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold 
“ any kind you may order. 
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tr the Readers af Harper’ $s Bazar : 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 

stamps, and we will mail you a 

44 -pound sample best T import- 
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The elegant equisier fashionable Parisian World uses: 
Faux de Cologne: H gémonienne, Lmpeériale, Russe, Qmbdese- 
Scents: Baume de Violette, le Jardin de mon Curé 
Duchesse, 
Ladies in all climates Pink, Yellow, White 


ti, special soap for the face: Mar chale, 
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Vere Novo, Jadis. 
‘Violette, wae Rosa. 
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‘The One Children’s Store. 


BEST&CO............ 


Specialties 
For Children: 


Notoniy everything desir- 
able for their regular out- 
fitting, but al-o many arti- 
eles not usually found inthe 
general stores. For instance: 
Baby Sweaters, buttoned from shoul- 

ie 


rT te top of roliing collar,eacy to slip 
on or off; sizes, 6 months to 4years, 





$1.65. 
$2.50. 
$1.65. 


Pajamettes, An excellent garment for 
early morning romping and night wea~ 
for boysa.nd girls. Made of pretty fancy 
siripe twills and flanneletie 
6 years 


Misses’ Sweaters, of best quality 
all wool zephyr, piain colors 
combinations, sizes, 26 to 36, 


Boy~’ Worsted Sweaters, hand 


finishe |, card nal, navy and white, 
all sizes 


69¢. 


sizes, 2 w 


Bath Robes, for boys and vouths, in dou $a. -45 
ble face! Turki- h toweling and elder 
$3.75: 


down, new designs, from 
Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of 
things 'or Children, for be. postage 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y.? 
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DRESS GOODS. 


Drap da’ Eté, Camel’ s-Hair, 
Cashmere. 


English, Scotch, and Irish Suttings, 
Metal Effects and Canvas Weaves. 


White and Colored Fabrics, 


for Evening and House Wear. 
( b) ? , 
Sroadwoay AS 19tb ot. 
c 


NEW YORK. 


Most ladies would pre- 


a Stylish Costume, of 
excellent materials and 
well made, for $7; or a 
Jaunty ¢ ape for $3; or 
anobby jacket for $3.50; 
and then remember that 
every garment is made to 
order by our own system 

the system that always 
fits you—and we pay 
express charges. We 
make finer garmentsalso. 

Our Catalogue is ab- 
solutely free to you, and 
if you show this an- 
Mouncement to one of 
your friends and get her 
to write to us also, we 
will send both of you, in 
addition tothe Catalogue, 
a particularly choice collection of samples of the suiting 
and cloakings from which we make our garments. You 
may select any style from our Catalogue, and we will 





make it to order for you from any of our materials. 
Write to-day — you will get Catalogue and sgmples 
by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
New York. 


ig2 and 154 West 23rd Street, 




















Our Little Book 
mailed Free tells 
why; will also ¢ 
interest yeas in 
our line of . 





_~—_——_——( 
Fenders, And- ¢ 
irons, Fire Sets, { 


BRADLEY #1 & HUBBARD MFG.CO,Merid 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
“ph nov 


Oo White China. 


Qe given dg Co 
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On Decorated China 
















For Fall and Winter Capes and Cloaks 


FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by the 
#2ze Rigby Process 


is just the thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, con- 
sequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. 


Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods. Ask to see it. None genuine unless 
7 apet FIBRE CHA AMOIS neon rs pe by ome to poem 


PERCALINE, SATEEN, SILESIA 
or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 
Will Not Crock. Positively unchangeable and of 
superior quality. Nothing else so 


Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and 
fully satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 











It is not enough to ask for “ Fast Black” dress linings, 
because many such that retain their color may crock 
the or discolor by perspiration. 


Lenanted Sor this on every vard of the Selvage : 
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The Woman Who Failed 


THe Brack Cart during 1896 missed a treat. And the 
“oman or man who fails to read it during 1897 will miss the Story- 
relling Treat of the year. 

Ever since the human tongue began to wag, a fascinating tale 
cleverly told has been a source of keen enjoyment, ‘That is why 
lHe BLack Car is such a phenomenal success 

There are” other story magazines. But there are none like THF 
Back Cat, It is unique, original, handy, clean, fascinating from 
beginning to end, and copyrighted from A to Z, It has been said 
that THe BLack Cat's stories ‘‘ bear the same relation to the 
average fifty-two-chapter-continued-in-our-next-ground-out-to-order- 
by-the-distinguished-author story that a bottle of Lundborg’s Toilet 
Extract bears to the shadow of a Jast year’s bunch of violets.” 

THE Back Cat pays nothing for the name or reputation of a 
writer, but the highest price for stories that are stories. It publishes 
no continued stories ; no translations ; no borrowings; no stealings 
no poetry, and no dialect stories, It avoids the lofty in diction and 
the commonplace in fiction. 

It is issued monthly at five cents acopy. It is sold by newsdealers, 
or sent one year, postpaid, by the undersigned, upon receipt of 50 
cents. To foreign countries, 74 cents a year, postage paid. 
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to read 








Over $7,000 cash was paid for stories published in Tue 













TO Brack Cat during the first year of its existence, and over 
$12,000 cash will be paid for stories that will appear 
READERS during its second year 

4 NS OF To any reader of Harfer’s Bazar who will send us go 
4 o.° > , cents (stamps will do) before January 27, we will send, 
ye HARPER’S postage paid, the entire fifteen numbers issued from 
» BAZAR. October, 1895, to December, 1896, together with a full 

year’s subscription from January, 1897, to January, 1898. 


82,100 in Gold.—We will pay two thousand one hundred 
dollars cash in prizes, as follows, for original short stories for publi 
cation in THE BLack Cat: 1st Prize, $1,000; 2d Prize, $500; 3d 
Prize, $300; 4th Prize, $200; 5th Prize, $100. The conditions 
governing this special prize offer are fully given in the December 
and January issues of THE BLACK Cat, to be had of newsdealers, 
or by mail of us wpon receipt of price, 5 cents each. The Shortstory 
Publishing Co., High and Oliver Streets, Boston, Mass, 
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This stamp on the selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are 


RAIN PROOF!!! 


Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 
They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 
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Stern BroS 


are displaying in their 


Bric-a-Brac Dep’t 


Exceptionally large 
and choice collections of 


Real Bronzes, 
Carrara Marbles, 
Porcelains, 
Curio Cabinets, 
Fancy Tables 
and Desks, 
Onyx Pedestals, 
Clock Sets, 
Rich Cut Glass, 
Tantalus and 
Liqueur Scts 


Also many articles 
very desirable as 


Gifts for Men 


West 23d St. 





Dress Goods Reduced 





Rough Effects, Smooth Effects, 
| Canvas Weaves, Basket, Zibeline, 
| Etamine, Gnarled Weaves, and 
Silk Mixtures; Rough Fur Plaids 
|} and a variety of other imported 
Fancy Dress Goods, 

150 pieces Rough Boucle, Scotch 
Wool Tweed and Caniche Suit- 
ing, 





at 75 cents per yard; 

ordinarily $1.25. 
Handsome Snake -Skin pattern, 
in fine Silkk-and-Wool goods; 
also other fancy weaves, 

$1.00 a yard; 

Price until now $2.25. 

Tufted Silk-Mixtures, best French 
goods, 


$1.25 per yard; 
An immediate reduction from $2.50. 


James McCreery &Co., 


Broadway and Lith St., 
New York. 





SEE FOR 
YOURSELVES 


What our Patents 


do fora 


Union 








Undergarment 


then you will 


Take No Others. 


When our garments are not 
found at your best dealers, 
send stamp to us for Cat- 
“H” giving full 
information, with samples 
of material for LADIES’ 
and MEN'S Union Under- 
garments. 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retall Dept. 49 Temple Place, 
Factory—109 Kingston Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pater: Arctic Sock, Best for Rusnen Boots, 
cians for pense, cham 






























































BOBBIE MAKES ANSWER 


Do I k s what I want for Christmas? Weill, 





kine I ra luk 

I do want much, | can tell you that. Oh, come, 
t W, you ednt iN 

I ally dos care for a jot of things, the way ‘most 
nll kide do; 

But the things I want I really want, and I want ‘em 
ull strai thro 

A box of those real stone wilding-blocks you can 
put down 1 b he 

And a fast express that goes by steam, and a genu- 
be sheotin -cu 

4 a k f tools, and a football enit, and a 
’ al po art 

And a Ferris wheel, and a model clock with works 
y an take apart 

\ ay " forge I ke a dog—no wovlly old 

B ' l dog that n bark and yelp, and 
sy ’ m Nd * Wek t ps 

And a guinea-pig, and a parrot tov, and a cage full 
{ fine wi 

And a ale " fa ine weat I think 
wo F. 

Aud, I say, the ~ im l Budm , I'd like 
t eet of 

A a erick su nl sil-mask, an‘l glove, 

H k ba 


ANY OLD 






* QURER-HPOKING THING. RH 
“Yeu Hee cor a new at 
it a hewn” 


“Ber WHat GOULD a¥YRopy cant. TaaT?” 





Ssoures, YOU KNOW 


A FRIEND 


And while yon’re about those sporting shops you 
might look around and see 

If they haven't a sawed-off lot of clabs for golf for 
i chap like me, 


Aud then, on your way back home, you might stop 
in at a goud bouok-store 

od get all Oliver Optic’s books, and Henty’s, and 

ope or two more. 

I'll give you the list in two or three days — Du 
Chaillu and Kirk Munroe, 

And a dozen or more of fairy tales, the exciting 
ones, don't you know 





And then, as you walk to the car, you'll pass a 
place where they've postage-stamps 

And albums, too—I waut the kind with a lock and 
nickel clamps 

And, say, held on, I'm not quite through, don’t go 





and leave me yet 
I want a eet of United States cents and a walnut 
cabinet. 
Oh, well, good-by, I'll see you again, and give you a 


list of the rest 

Of the things I want on Christmas day—the ones I 
like the best 

Though, of course, you know, I don’t want much as 
most of the small kids do. 

I want few thing-, bat those I do want, I tell yon, 
I want all through! 


* ark uf 


THING 


* Au, vee, tate 18 O88 OF Doney's NEW Picross.” 


PAINTS A PHUTURS AND LETS TUK PUBLIO Give 


“ Tuar’s saver cr, Try oan CALL EF ANYTHING, YOU KNOW, AND NOBODY COULD BAY IT Wasn't 


THat.” 


IN NEED 


DUSENBERKY’S REPLY. 


Miss Lucretia Elphinstone’s letter accepting Mr. 
Thomas Dusenberry’s proposal of marriage, quoted in 
Harren's Bazar of recent date, reached that young 
man in due time. Le was surprised at its contents 
lie had never beard of a proposal being accepted in 
such a manner, aud the innovation did not please him. 
He thought about it all that day and the next, and 
then he sut down and wrote to Miss Elphinstone the 
tuilowing note: 


“ Misa Lucretia Elphinstone ; 

* Dean Mavam,—Your reply to my proposal of mar- 
riage was received yesterday. 1 did net answer it im- 
mediately because its somewhat unconventional etyle 
seemed to require some deeper consideration than is 
usually accorded to a letter accepting a proposal of 
marriage. 

*T have considered your platform plank by plank, 
and T fluc it extremely difficult to bring myself to ac- 
cept its principles with the same earnestness with 
which you seem to have formulated them. 

“I have no objection whatever to yuur first plank. 
Married menu should continue their 
love-making after marriage with 
the fervor which marked the en- = 
ygagement stage. The honey-moon 
should be kept constantly full. 

* Your position on the tobacco 
qnestion is too pronounced, 1 du 
not think that a wife should enter- 
tain for ber parlor curtains a deeper 
affection than for her husband. 

“On the question of uight-keys 
my position, though different, is as 
fixed ax your own, and cannot be al- 
tered. The right of the great North 
American husband to have a night- 
key must and shall be maintained 

** Regarding the flnancial system 

you declare yourself in favor of, I 
have ouly to say that it can have no 
place in the domestic government 
of this age. My wife shall be sup- 
plied with all the money she can 
reasouably want for all proper pur- 
vores, but no self-respecting hus- 
— in this great republic can hand 
over to ber his entire salary, ‘ de- 
ducting only the small portion re- 
quired by him for car fare and 
lunches for the current week.’ 

* Your views reygarding your he. 
ther’s visite and the proper treat- 
ment of your relatives when they 
call are approved without reserva- 
tion. 

“I now reach the final and ex- h 
ceedingly important pug-dog plank 
of your platform. On this point 
we are at irrevocable variance. 
Since you have raised the pug- 
dog iseue, I fee! it incumbent npon 


“Gueat Soort!—tyank OOMES DE DEACON 
HYAR TUKKKY, On UK'LL—" 


AN OBSERVANT LAD. 


Teddy was sent up stairs to tell his uncle George, 
who had just arrived from the North, that dinner was 
ready. He tound his uncle using bis tooth-brush, and 
when, on his return to the sitting-room, hie mother 
asked him if Uncle George was nearly ready, Teddy 
replied, “ Yes, ma'am, be’s sharpening his teeth.” 


Aunt Dorothy had just finished her preparations for 
a bicycle ride, and appeared at the door arrayed in 
bloomers, “Oh, auntie!” exclaimed Jerry, who was 
playing in the garden, “are you guing w be my 
uncle 2?” 
a 


Reetwaun. “* How etupid Miss Jennings is! I took 
her in to dinver the other vight, aud she never said a 
word.” 

Jaox. “You were in luck, old fellow. She waen't 
nearly as stupid as she would have been if she had 
talked.” 





I MUST Wine Is 





me to meet it squarely. I quote a 
your declaration of principles 
on this important question. Ton 
say: ‘The wife’s right to maintain 
and keep a pug-dog shall not be 
impugned by deed, word, look, or 
manner.’ Permit me to say that 
you speak of a ‘right’ which does 
pot exist. Neither party to the 
marriage contract has a right to 
keep in the house av animal which 
is not persona grata, if | may use 
that term, to the other party. A 
pug-log is non persona grata to | 
most husbands, aud it is e«pecially 
#0 to me. I loathe, despise, detest 
the creature. I eminred the occa- 
sional presence of your pug-dog 
Cesar for the delight of your soci- 
ety, bat I never contemplated tak- 
ing him with you when we set up 
housekeeping in our vew home. I 
cannot endure the steady company 
of an animal whose ouly recom- 
mendation is his ugliness, and 
whose chief characteristics are =tu- 
pidity and perversity. Your devo- 
tion to Caesar marks you asa double- 
hearted girl. One lobe may beat 
for me, bat the other beats for 
him. This I cannot endure. 1 
will brook no rival at my altar. 
The other planks in your platform L 
to which I have taken exception are 
matiers of moment, bat the pnug- 
dog question is the rock on which 
we split, and which must separate 
us Yours very traly, 
Tuomas. Dusennerey.” 

A day or two later Mr. Dusenberry received the fol- 
lowing letter: 
“ Mr. Thomas Dusenberry : 

**Dean Tom,—The png has been drowned. Come 
and see me to-night. Your loving 

Loowetia.” 

The engagemem of Mr.-Thomas Dusenberry audi 
Miss Lucretia Elphinstone was announced within 
three days of the receipt of the last note. 

Witwiam Heney Siviree, 





<i u. Sd 
“Mogwin’, pzacon, Yassin. Ir aM a NEW SPROLES OF PALM, SUL.” 
THE FANCY PALM. 


PROOF. 
. “I know,” said Mrs. Barlow, “ that it isn’t Billy that 
is quarfeleome. Why, he wil! play here all dury by bim- 
self, aud I never hear a word, but just as seon as some 
little bey comes, there is a figiit going on.” 


. --_—~<_ 

. Litthe Mary was discovered one day by her mother 
vigorously applying the oil-can fo the kitten’s mouth. 
On being reproved she replied: ‘Why, mamma, kitty 
squeaks sv awful when I pull ber tail.” 

















SUPPLEMENT 


“A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE.” 
See illustration om page 1021. 


\ R. SEYMOUR LUCAS may be de- 
rt scribed asa melodramatic painter, and, 
like all the great masters of melodrama, he 
loves to choose his subjects from that strange 
and incoherent period, the end of the enol. 
sance, when modern life under modern con- 
ditions was evolving itself, with many astrug- 
gle, from the dying or dead Middle Age. tt 
was atime of strong men and violent deeds, 
and of still more strong and violent. con- 
trasts, and thus naturally attracts a master 
of dramatic chiaro-oscuro, who knows how 
to handle in a dashing and smart fashion his 
reds, his blacks, and his silvery grays. In last 
vear’s exhibition of the Royal Academy of 
London his best picture was ‘‘ Waitiug for 
the Duke of Guise,” with the assassins half 
hid behind the arras, and with gleams of 
armor afainst folds of sable velvet. In the 
exhibition of this year Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
in addition to some portraits, exhibits a 
‘Story of the Spanish Main” and the pres- 
ent ‘‘ Soldier of Fortune.” The former con- 
tains many figures, and has been called an 
illustration to Kingsley’s Westward Ho, with 
old Yeo, Amyas Leigh, and all the novelist’s 
other characters, whom he assembles at Plym- 
outh Hoe, or the mouth of the river Dart. 
This work is deftly and brightly painted, 
and is described by a competent but rather 
harsh critic as a first-rate piece of romantic 
genre, clever and fresh. We style the critic 
harsh, because he considers our friend ‘* The 
Soldier of Fortune” distinctly a pot-boiler 
Pot-boiler is a very handy term to use; but 
as pots must boil, whatever critics say, a 
good pot-boiler—such as //amlet or the Vicar 
of Wakefield, to quote literary examples — 
is often a good thing. Mr, Lucas seems to 
have caught very well the expression of one 
of those old Lanzknechits whom Ditrer paints, 
and who followed under George Frundsberg, 
the Constable of Bourbon, ‘‘ to conquer Old 
Rome.” The sheen of the: breastplate is 
brought out by the wide puffed out sleeves, 
and the old trooper, who has grown gray in 
battle and in storm, seems to be rejoicing in 
some tale of adventure. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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“IVORY SOAP 
bad Cc ty ‘ 
) Riae ol by 
Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cin’tt. 

Her graceful presence, everywhere 
Suggests the fragrance, faint and 

rare 
With which the sweetest flowers 

allure: 
To such a dainty gown and face 
The touch of soap seems out of place— 
Save Ivory, which itself is pure. 
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Chocolate,” 
celebrated for 
more thana 
century asa 
delicious,nutri- 
tious, and flesh- 
forming bever- 
age, is put up} 
Gihd-ente, In BlueWrap- 4 
pers and Yellow Labels. 
Be sure that the Yellow 
Label and ourTrade-Mark ¢ 
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% are on every package. 
$ WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., § 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


ROYAL 


— Absolutely Pure — 


amemrerenrne the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world—cele- 
brated for its great leavening strength and 
purity. It makes your cakes, biscuit, bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures you against alum 
and all forms of adulteration that go with 


the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK. 


That Delicious Flavor 


. which you relish so much in Soups served in the best Cafés, can be secured at home, 
y using 


Extract BEEF, 


_It gives to Soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. Anyone can make 
delicious Bouillon or clear Beet Soup with Armour’s Extract, boiling water and a pinch of 


salt. Nothing simpler. Send for our book of **Culinary Wrinkles’ —mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 

















The Standard of Excellence ——= 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN .. . 


SIMPLICITY — 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won't 
get out of order. 


STABILITY— 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


SPEED — STYLE— 


s0 that it will do the so that it wiil ve 
most work with the an ornament to the 
least effort. home. 





SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . ». + «+ + «© «© « 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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) INDIGESTIBLE? 
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OUR FOODIS 








Genuine Cottolene is sold every where with trade-marks—“Cdtlolene”’ and steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. Madeonly by THE N. K. FAIRBANK CoMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelpbia, San Francisco, 


New Orleans, Montreal. 


ee ee 


SOGGY, GREASY, 


OF LARD. | 
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| DRESS SHIELDS f 








¢ With: as Os. 
@ycerne  *'t 
~ Vegeanle Oil, 
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‘**All Wool and a 
Yard Wide.’’ 


That meaus honest material 
and measure that will give 
you gor “l service and pei fect 
satisfaction in every way. 


SILVER 0 a 
pLEC ET ICON 


is all shine and no scratch. 
That means that its an hon- 
est material for cleaning Sil- 
ver and the only one that 
will give you perfect results. 

It’s unlike any other Silver Polish. 

The proof can be had for the asking. 

Send orn olives jon. pre sell fe, 

The Electro Silicon Company, New York, 


Christmas Cards, 
_ Calendars and 
Booklet Packets, 


. 15TH SEASON. 
Our well-known Packets are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 6 Packs, postpaid, for $3.45. 
10 Packs, postpaid, $5.80, 

No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 

ee * 54 cts., 10 Fine Cards ** 66 

* $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet, 

* $1.08, 10 Beautifal Calendars. 

* 54 ets., 5 nad ** all different 
** 27 ets., 10 Xmas Cards, 

54 ets., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 

* $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets, ete. 

“* 64 ets,, 10 Birthday Cards & 5 Booklets, 
* 54 ets., 26 Sunday-School Cards, 








SEPM Pome 
‘ 


ecial Packets and lots made up to order 


OF Sr ° s . 
| TEACHERS, For 21-5> So Serge: be tue aie. 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Full circulars on application 


Better than Rubber 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield 


OMO g == 








0! by age, 
and will outwear . ; 
rubber or stock- 
inet shields; therefore are the most economicel. 
Lighter by half than others. For sale by all first- 
class dealers, or send ‘25 cents for Sample pair to 


QMO MANUPACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 











POSITIVE 


somet 


und re 


em ng 


*“ DIBBLING 


iND NEGATIVE. 
ind learning is positive. Weare 
interested in finding out how to 
iing we desire than in obeying a re- 
those anxious mothers and 
» their children the best at- 
fe and its possibilities often forget 
and hedge in youthful buoyancy 
of don ts and an absence of posi 


id more 


n, until the restive young life is unbearably 
taliates in obstinate refusal to improve 


My aunt was always saying to me, ‘ Don't talk so loud; 


your v 
friend 
chre 

than ev 


Lwe 
mys 
ancl 
ditte 
‘Ww 
Tracie 
unhap 
and wh 
give 
before 
Many 


ex ua pl 


vice gets shriller « very day ! 
l became st 


rebuke 


ul I 


‘A ie 


ul 


Mpression 


” said a pleasant-voiced 
nervous and irritated under this 


that my voice was more uneven and harsh 


hardly dared speak at home. At last I 
(they noted for their 

und then suddenly I noticed the 

iich I had never understood before, be- 

ec and a well-modulated one, and set 
utch the trick of their intonations 
1 month's time, really, 1 talked like a 
when | came home my aunt said, 
that at last my reproofs have 
upon you, Clara! But they hadn't, 


are 


1 t 


» see 


»nly impression she made was to make me 


and nerve 


1 have never forgotten the lesson: 


I want my children to improve in any way I 


n an oP 


reprove 


childret 


portunity to hear and see the right thing 


them for not following it.” 
instead of rebuke, need only attractive 


to remove and supersede their little deficiencies 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


of manners or temper. In youth a charming and well- 
bred friend means often a beneficent revolution in habits, 
and even morals. ‘I always choose out the most attrac- 
tive girl in my school as a roommate for the rawest and 
most neglected one,” said a wise teacher, whose boarding- 
school had the reputation of having “ formed” more un- 
promising girls into attractive women than any other es- 
tablishment of the kind. ‘Ifa girl is dull, I put her with 
a bright one; if she is untidy, with an especially dainty 
and orderly one; if she has not a high sense of honor, I 
give her the girl of the finest and truest character in the 
class as a companion; and though it seems arbitrary, it 
generally works like a charm.” Hannah More, that w 

woman of the last century, once wrote, ‘‘ He who makes 
goodness disagreeable commits high treason against vir- 
tue,” and surely nothing is so calculated to make good- 
ness disagreeable as to be driven into it negatively by pro- 
hibitions, scoldings, and punishments; while, on the other 
hand, the sunshine of a gracious nobility, the charm of an 
exquisite good-breeding, the transparency of a truthful 
nature, the serene width of a cultivated mind, the enthu- 
siasm of an interesting study, are all naturally and power- 
fully attractive to young people, if they can be brought 
within the sphere of such things. Don’t forbid your im- 
aginative girl to read poetry and novels—give her the 
best ones, and she will find inspiration in their ideals of 
womanhood; and see that she has the most cultivated and 
high-minded friends that you can make for her. Don't 
forbid your restiess boy to be active in sports and games; 
see that he gets the most useful athletic development you 
can arrange for, and give him, if possible, some open-air 
pursuit, such as natural history, with an enthusiastic com 
panion, It is wisest and most successful in all cases to 
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SUPPLEMENT 


FOR CHUB.”—From tHe Parytine sy Miss E. A. Cowen, EXHIBITED tN THE Paris SALON. 


work positively and hopefully; and the negative side of 
development, though important, will be more and more 
useful as it grows more and more subordinate to the high- 
er powers of expanding life. PRisciLLA LEONARD. 
KEEPING 


A DIARY. 


g be very young person who keeps a diary usually 


makes it a record of daily history. The rain is fall- 
ing heavily,” or, ‘‘ I rode twenty-five miles into the coun- 
try to see Aunt Louise.” 

A few years later our diary-keeper says: ‘‘ Carlyle was 
right in his opinion of this crisis,” or, ‘‘ It is most im 
portant to distinguish between Napoleon as a man and 
Napoleon as a general.” He has profound opinions on 
every earthly event, and these are usually a rehash of his 
reading. Later comes another change. Now he records 
his emotions on the approach of spring; his speculations 
on death and eternity; his secret aspirations and wild 
yearnings. 

Each phase tells of a stage of the diary-keeper’s life. 
Each point of view was to him at the time the most im- 
portant. Only when he has been through them all does 
he begin to understand that each part of a man is as im- 
portant as the others, and that a perfect history of a man’s 
life must show equal parts of his nature 

Then the diary- keeper begins to blend his feelings, 
thoughts, and actions into a perfect whole, making of him- 
self a complete man, and of his diary a story of the man 
as he would be. 

For his story of himself will show not only what he 
did, but what he longed to do and struggled to accomplish. 
And this is the only sort of diary which is worth anything. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 


POMEGRANATE DESIGN FOR | A BIT OF EXPERIENCE. 
SOFA CUSHION 


Your Crest 


S ‘tse a young ‘housekeeper, six months 





Sec istration on page 1027 2 ago: 
TEXIS drawir hows one quartet and a ‘Ll dread opening a new can of baking or monogram will look better em- 
| tion of the secood quarter of a de aoleaie when that in the old is exhausted. bossed oh 
ean be made very effective by | 50 Often the contents of the new box prove . 
etting material of different colors and | Of indifferent quality! \I cannot understand 
Por tance. if the ground mate. | Why articles of the same brand should vary - 
i isof silk. silk of an entirely different | 80 much as do different boxes of baking bitin 8 
s . of a different weave. ean | Powder. Some are good, others poor !” 
duced in. the spaces marked a, and ‘* Have you ever used Cleveland’s Baking 
1 pcan b nserted in the cen Powder ?” asked a friend. 
tra es the fruit and the central form fee why ?” , , , paper than on other paper, because 
+ ** Because,” was the reply, “after three ei 
. The outside of the fruit and the-leaves | Years’ steady use of it I have never found a Whiting’s is se and of, batter 
ein Spanish laid-work—that | C@2 that was not thoroughly good and just texture than any other paper. 
hing parallel threads of Goss into a it pretended to be. Try it, my dear!” Tell your stationer to use noth- 
1y surface. and holding th< wnt The trial was so thoroughly satisfactory ' , 
fi rossi reads of silk. w » Ang hs that the young housekeeper will now have ing but Whiting ae 
» held in place by small eross-stitehes, | 20 Other brand but Cleveland's. She finds | Any stationer has them or can 
They are further fixed and strengthened by | it gives uniform results.—Household Talks, | get them. 


! . rong pasted or glued at the back , a i —— 

of the finlsled work. ‘The ornamental bande Pe A ta  wrvned PAPER COMPANY, 
u mply lines of gold thread crossing at 

tin actio the small oval forms | NEW YO! 











It will be s that the silk upon whicl 
is placed w " iy Jo = 4 a rit | Holyoke. Philadel; phia. Chicag [O. 
border, th ‘ re being entirely covered ee 
with the underlet material and the embroid 
er rhe inside of - pomegranates is | Yor M Haz W, A. Teetne BREATH 
ey keep, Ou ust ave a atc a 
work will d nd upon the skill with which The only complete anc rfec entifrice is tha 
tl combinations of color are worked out, WALTHAM WA TCHES are the best you Es presente bork ‘ign a eke eee ke 
wnel this ean only be attained by trying the 97°, 2 comols ot the Serkd, lecteting © semete 
different tints of silk and floss and the gold can buy, in America or in Europe. They P.O. Box B41, New York city. 
hread toget he Hall & Rackel, Proprietors, New York and London, 
are guaranteed by the American Waltham A 











ee Pee Watch Company. Movements engraved with = on ontemateii 
M \ NERS Most of us ald rather | the trade-mark “Azverside” or “Royal” 


pa in evening with a well-bred highway 
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woul! be unwilling, if he knew it, to accept | something else is better. There is no better. 
the sacrifice For sale by all Retail Fewelers. 
Love contains no element of the comic. 
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Established 1827. Comes Every Week. 


THE YOUTH 
COMPANION 


The Companion of the Whole Family. 
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“\ The list of those who will contribute to THe Youtru’s Companion during the coming year is, as NATIONAL CAPITOL, WASHINGTON. 
nN usual, long and brilliant. It includes not only popular writers of fiction, but also some of the most 
WN eminent naval officers, travellers and explorers, men of science and statesmen. 


yi pribe Popular Writers 
Pi Life and Work at Washington. for 1897. 


ditio o tw -five sta 
/ When Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister he contributed to Tue CompPpanton, as did Mr. Blaine when Secretary of State. In additi a t t enty five staff 
\ All the members of the pee sent American Cabinet but three have written for its columns. During the coming year the writers, THE Companion Contributors 


rN fallowina eatures of national work will be described by members of the national government : include not only the most popular 
4\ EARLY DAYS OF THE POST-OFFICE, Hon. Wm. L. WILSON, Postmaster-Gen’l. writers of fiction, but some of the most 
“#\ BUILDING A WAR-SHIP, HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, Secretary Navy. eminent Statesmen, Scientists, Trav- 
fi. WHAT THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL DOES, HON. JUDSON HARMON. ellers and Musicians. 

#\ THE LIFE OF A SENATOR, HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


IAN MACLAREN. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
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as HALL CAINE. STEPHEN CRANE. 
#\ ‘THE LIFE OF A CONGRESSMAN, HON. THOMAS B, REED. }. he 
r FRANK R. STOCKTON. MAX O’RELL. | 
WN One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year % G20. W. SMALLEY. HAROLD PREDERIC. 
ill be ‘ t h N S bse ibe t Th Com ‘ a HAMLIN GARLAND. W. CLARK RUSSELL. ake, 

4) wi given to each New oubscriber to e panion. LIEUT. R. E. PEARY, U.S.N. 

It is made up of Four Charming Pictures 1m color, beautifully executed. Its size is 1o by 24 inches. The subjects are ener HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
4s attractive. This Calendar is published exclusively by The Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $:. COL. GEORGE E. WARING, JR. ae 
A) 700 Large Pages in Each Volume —52 Weeks for $1.75— Send for Illustrated Prospectus. HON. CARL SCHURZ. 
Ps Ln er as * DR. W. A. HAMMOND. 

q . is sii 2 EDWARD EVERETT HALE. A 

« » New Subscribe bh Il cut out this si 4 send it at once 

2 PQ=xColor + with name and address ana $1.75 will receive: See ; REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. = cp 
MN « » FREE—The Youth’s Companion every week from the time « & MRS. BURTON HARRISON 

. » subscription is received till Kew ‘Yea i (4 « . . * 
mw -C alendar > rree—tankewing, Christmas, New Year's Numbers: Special MISS ALICE LONGFELLOW. 

‘ , FREE—The Companion’s 4-Page mdar for 1897, a beauti- ; LADY JEUNE LADY HARCOURT. * As 

. fully colored souvenir. ope most costly gift of its - 

F RE E . kind The Companion has ever offered ; ‘ Offers THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. “hs 

« bd » And The Companion 52 weeks, a full year, to Jam. 1, 1898. ° DR. CYRUS EDSON. DR. AUSTIN FLINT. 

pn eee pulbthiendudleuewretnaredls . And more than one hundred other eminent | 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. men and women. 4: 
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$ AMERICAN $ 
“ FRANK R. STOCKTON 3 
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= will be contributed Y 
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S CHARLES F. LUMMIS, WOODROW SHORT STORIES : 
s ‘ * 4 
> WILSON, OWEN WISTER, | will continue to be the most popular feature of the re 
. MAGAZINE. Besides _ contributions from . ra 
ey FREDERIC REMINGTON, authors already famous, others will , ~ 
ae and be especially sought from re 
¥ WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS FRANK R. STOCKTON 
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S CONTRIBUTORS “Is 
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<> ON POLITICS STORIES STORIES STORIES ON WAR SI se 7 dag rls 
<> Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge W. D. Howells William Black Joel Chandler Harris Capt cavie Hise, 6.8 A. ¥ 
7 Hon. Carl Schurz Frank BR. Stockton George Meredith Laurence Hutton Lt.-Com. J. Kelley, U. S.N. <> 
<> Hon. T. W. Higginson Bret Harte Stanley J. Weyman Ellen Douglas Deland gy G. B. Davis, U S.A . 
s Hon. Charlies S. Hamlin Octave Thanet Thomas Hardy John K. Spears Lt. A. L. Mounteney Jephson —_ 
S22 Key. E. E. Hale, D.D. cee Sent gt = house 4 Ww. — Franklin Matthews ate 
y . © jes ey Warner ° jer Hagga y. O. Stodda ‘ ‘ 
A> OM SC: reat san aft: Kate Douglas Wiggin Sir Walter Besant Kirk Munroe ON HUNTING AND TRAMP. V 
- betes ton Molly Elliot Seawell Jerome K. Jerome James Barnes ING <> 
KA Auatin Bebo Owen Wister W. Clark Russell Howard Pyle Hon. Theodore Roosevelt ¥ 
4 W. E. Henle Brander Matthews H. B. Marriott Watson Poultney Bigelow Caspar Whitney “Y 
ri« Camille Wieemesten as per we J Stuart s. B, Coachett 2. K, Baatitieiek oe —~y i Yale & 
> . . 4. Henderson an Maclaren ayden Carrw wa ympe s 
rie ~~ a eee William Drysdale Hamilton Panne W. G. van T. Sutphen Frederic Remington o> 
J.B. Millet Juliana Conover Francois © Joppée John Habberton Edward €, Kent ; 
rye Edmund Gosse Charles F. Lammis Mary E. Wilkins John Kendrick Bangs Garrett P. Serviss o™a 
v. FAMOUS ARTISTS ON ATHLETICS AND ENTERTAINMENTS AUTHORITIES ON AFRICA x 
« L. Alma-Tadema, B.A. Albert Lee Dudley D. F. Parker Margaret E. Sangster Cyrus C, Adams o 
~*~ G. H. Boughton, R.A. Emma J. Gray John Uorbin S. Seoville, Jr. Lt. A. lL. Mounteney Jephson A» 
rl THREE REMARKABLE TWENTY-PART SERIALS ry 
a A LOYAL TRAITOR THE PAINTED DESERT THE ROCK OF THE LION x 
a A Story of the Naval War of 1812 A a of the Arizona Desert A Story of the Siege of Gibraltar iw 
<> By James Barnes y Kirk Munrosr By Moxty Exv.iot Seaweii x 
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ry SOME OF THE SHORT SERIALS ® 
“ CORPORAL FRED'S Commmeaen THE MIDDLETON BOWL THE BOY WRECKERS AN ADIRONDACK BOY APLOAT << 
rls By Capt. Cuaries Kina, U.S. A. By Evten Dovctas Detanp By W. O. Sropparp By Joun R. Sprars <> 
“> The following offer of free books has probably not been equalled heretofore. In this small space it is im- Lf you are not a subscriber at present and wish to enter one of the prize competitions, send two dollars and < 
2 possible to explain the whole offer, but we will send a copy of our 16-page illustrated HARPER'S your address for a subscription when you send in your material which is to go in the competition. Four iy 
€ ROUND TABLE Book-List to any one who will send us an application for it and mention this paper. hundred and seventy-five is is offered in prizes of three classes to subscribers only. These three compe- ° 
yy The offer includes li- braries of two, three, titions are in short- story writing, in <> 
“ Sour, and five books each, and a few libra- amateur photogra- Ly, im 9 
J ries containing from Sorty to two hundred solutions. HAR- 3 PER'S ROUND »,* 
<> and fifty books, which are sent to any one for TABLE offers one hundred and fifty = 
4 certainnumbersofpaid 4 two - dollar ah dollars divided into M N Y P three parts, of stv- <> 
ak tions to HARPE fe Ss ROUND TABLE enty - five dollars, Sirst prise; fifty 7 
‘ These libraries, have been carefully chosen, dollars, second prize; twenty-five <> 
<> with a view, in some o-o+-o ~ cases, to educational dollars, third prize, Sor the best stories ’ 
libraries for schools, Sor Sunday - schools, written by actual subscribers. — 
<> and for the home, in others for libraries of Photographic com- petition is in five 7 
« Jiction, of travel, and of biography. The “ye List also contains a catalogue of standard works, which classes, with ag amounting to one hundred and twenty-five dollars. The Puzzle competition includes iy 
cd are offered singly for one or more two-dolla’ subscriptions to HARPER'S ROUND TABLE. If Jive long pussle with prizes amounting to two hundred dollars. Send at once for prize-contest circulars, ’ 
. you are a school-teacher send to us for a circular announcing the special offer whieh we are making to you. or look in the October 27,1896, issue for all the offers which we have made to subscribers in competitions. <y 
~ Send for a copy of the twenty-eight-page famtated Prospectus, which will give a better idea of what the paper will contain in 1897 ; send also for a sample copy containing our sixteen-page Illustrated Book-List KA 
z and Prize Offers. (The supply is limited.) - 
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